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CINDERELLA’S DREAM. 





CAN SUCH THINGS 


BY ELSA D'ESTERRE-KEELING. 











“cKIPPING IMPERTINENCE.” 


CHAPTER VII. —THE FAIR AT DEAL. 


T is probably because nothing is easier to 
conceive than welfare depending on an 
‘*if,” that the friends of young Ambrose 

Gwinett for some years subsequent to the one 
here in view—1709—were one and all fond of 
making mental pictures of the excellently happy 
life which he might have led if the whim had 
not taken him to break his journey to his sister’s 
new home on the occasion of his first visit 
thither. As matters turned out, it certainly did 
seem unfortunate that upon reaching Deal, 
where he was within three miles of James 


Sawyer’s inn, Ambrose Gwinett had arrived at 
the conclusion that, though his life depended 
on it, he could not walk another mile. Un- 
known to him, his life did actually depend on 
his not walking another three miles. 

It was the early afternoon of the 17th of 
September of the year 1709. The heat had 
reached that intensity in which there seems to 
be scarce any breath left in the world, and the 
very sun had a red, turgid face, and looked 
uncomfortably hot. A tired wayfarer, the boy 
came within sight of the ships which filled the 
harbour of Deal, for her Majesty of that time 
was at war with the French and Spaniards. 
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Only a few days before there had been fought 
and won the bloody battle of Malplaquet. All 
the talk at the harbour and in the town was 
of it. The town was crowded to overflowing, 
for the annual fair was on. The market-place 
was a-swarm with buyers, who examined grain 
and handled pigs, gentlemen of the county for 
the nonce drinking with drovers and hop- 
merchants, with a view to making those sharp 
bargains that are made over the tankard. A 
Babel of languages was here, for some were 
speaking English, and some were speaking 
Dutch, and some were speaking Spanish, and 
some were speaking what even then was called 
French grammar. 

Children were here in great numbers, and, 
playing games, as most of them were, they 
formed a spectacle which was not in itself 
uninteresting ; though it had no interest what- 
ever for Ambrose, for two reasons—the one, 
that he himself had but just outgrown child- 
hood, and the other that the games played by 
the children had clinging to them the contempt 
which familiarity breeds. There a party of 
urchins stood ranged at some distance from a 
small block of wood on which were six half- 
pence. After full twenty throws had been made 
at it, one thrower, defter than the rest, pitched 
it down, and with it the halfpence. If these 
had lain with their heads upwards, they would 
have been his, all six. If you can believe it, 
all six lay with their heads downwards. 
** Women !” the boy cried irately, for this was 
the game of hob, where the halfpence that 
bring no profit are called ““‘women.” Farther 
off, a party of urchins was engaged in one of 
those pastimes that demand such high serious- 
ness in the player that it is very remarkable 
and truly creditable that they should be con- 
sidered amusements. This game was the still 
popular one, which consists in hopping on one 
foot, and at the same time pushing with that 
foot a pebble from one square to another in a 
plan marked. Having up to a certain point 
brought the deepest concentration and solemnity 
to bear upon this matter, a small ten-year-old 
just missed coming off the ground victorious 
through being seized with hilarity at the 
penultimate square. That brought failure upon 
him, for—what follows sounds like an apo- 
thegm, but it is a simple statement of truth— 
you cannot laugh and win athopscotch. Some 
say that leapfrog may be played with laughter, 
and others say that tagg can. The victory of 
Malplaquet was celebrated by the youthful 
population of Deal on this 17th of September 
both by leapfrog and by tagg. Tagg was 
played by boys and girls together, and the 
girls played it with laughter. Yet others, 
boys and girls, were playing at what they 
called, rather enigmatically, ‘‘ Water my 
chickens come clock.” A man of a foreign 
appearance who looked on at this game seemed 
to be exercising much thought as to. what 
might be the meaning attaching to that singular 
string of words, which rang out at intervals 
in shrill treble. 


CAN SUCH THINGS BE? 


Women and girls were here in strong force. 
They were all in low bodices and short sleeves, 
short kirtles, bright corsets, crinolines, and 
caps. They all wore aprons, and the colours 
in these aprons were all colours in the rain- 
bow. Some of these women and girls were 
pretty, and showed what was termed a pretty 
behaviour ; others of them were pretty and did 
not show a pretty behaviour. These latter 
made the fair, simple-faced lad from Canterbury 
the butt of their poor wit. ‘‘ He thinks his 
penny silver,” was the comment of one who 
had failed to draw a compliment from the 
vexed boy. ‘*‘To look t’other way all the 
time, "tis a shame!” wailed in mock grief a 
girl so young and pretty that it is still a 
pity that she had not a chaperon. Ambrose 
was asked if he had heard the great news, that 
Queen Elizabeth was dead—in this fine joke, 
as still in favour a hundred years later, Queen 
Anne was to figure in the place of the Tudor 
lady ; and his unmistakable look of home-bird 
—he had never been away from his home before 
—elicited the ironical question addressed by 
one townswoman of Deal to another: ‘‘ He 
carries an air of travel, does not he ?” 

Ambrose Gwinett, the elder, had a phrase 
which described this species of humour. It 
was ‘‘ skipping impertinence.” It put the lad 
completely at a nonplus, and he was half 
inclined to flee from Deal—but only half 
inclined. On the other part he was under the 
spell of the excitement in the town, and walked 
slowly past the many booths erected in it, 
where might be seen great wonders—for pay- 
ment. The disadvantage at which young 
Ambrose was in regard to this matter consisted 
in the slenderness of his fortune. Had he 
been the possessor of a spare shilling he could 
have given himself the pleasure of witnessing 
a trial of skili which was to be performed in a 
tent by ‘“‘a strange eating worthy.” As was 
set forth in high monotone by a woman who 
had been setting forth this thing in high mono- 
tone for an hour past, the strange eating 
worthy was to eat four pounds of bacon and a 
bushel of French beans, with two pounds of 
butter and a quartern loaf, and to drink a 
gallon of strong beer. Why this Apicius was 
not called an eating-and-drinking worthy has 
remained unexplained. He was to perform for 
a wager of five guineas. 

Ambrose, who, if the truth is to be said, was 
not ahead of his age in any sense of that word, 
to wit, whether it be taken as covering the 
seventeen years in which he had lived in the 
world, or be taken as referring to the time 
in which he lived, the latter days of good 
Queen Anne, was mournfully reflecting on 
the impecuniosity which made it impossible 
for him to be of the party to witness the 
eating feat, when his regret at this circum- 
stance was merged in a greater regret that 
he could not afford to treat himself to the 
spectacle of a feat similar to be witnessed for 
half the price, being the feat performed by one 
James Parsons, who was—this news was con- 
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veyed in a rather obscurely worded communi- 


-cation, made in a whisper to divers in the 


crowd by the impresario of James Parsons— 
to eat, as his audience should will, a shoulder of 
mutton or a peck of hasty pudding, ‘‘ which 
caused his father’s death.” 

Eating feats were a rather marked feature of 
Deal Fair on this festive day, but they did not 
carry away all the acclaim. A strong man was 
a rival to the cormorants. This man, you are 
asked to believe, bent an iron poker three inches 
in circumference over his arm, and one of two 
inches and a quarter round his neck ; he broke 
a rope that would bear two thousand weight, 
and with his fingers rolled up a pewter dish of 
seven pounds hard metal; he laid the back 
part of his head on one chair, and his heels on 
another, and, suffering four men to stand on 
his body, moved them up and down; he lifted 
a table six feet in length by his teeth, with a 
half-hundred weight hanging at the farther end 
of it; and, lastly, ‘“‘to oblige the public,” he 
lifted a butt full of water. In the case of a 
thing done “‘ to oblige,” it does not seem right 
to cavil, but it may, perhaps, be said to-day, 
as it will certainly be thought to-day, that there 
was here an anti-climax. 

Meanwhile, the list of Deal Fair attractions 
did not end with the strong man. A tent with 
a gold-laced hat perched on a pole beside it 
might have suggested to some that within it 
was to be given the presentment of a famous 
scene in the life of William Tell, but a flag 
which waved atop of the tent bore this legend — 


‘*« The ugliest grinner 
To be the winner.” 


As Ambrose subsequently learnt with a pang 
of envy, not at the luck of any one person, but 
at the luck of others (indefinitely), a crowded 
audience had seen the gold-laced hat grinned 
for by six candidates who were placed on a 
platform, with horses’ collars to exhibit through. 
Each party grinned five minutes alone, and then 
all united in a grand chorus of distortion, the 
prize being carried off, rather suspiciously, by 
a porter to a vinegar merchant, who was 
accused by his competitors of foul play, and 
who certainly seemed to have rinsed his mouth 
with verjuice. 

Those having a taste for the horrible, and 
money to gratify it, flocked into a booth from 
which there came the announcement made in 
steady recitative—‘‘ Here may be seen the 
woman who will put her head into the jaws of 
a lion that bit clear off the head of a man.” 

For the rest, curiosity-mongers vied with 
conjurers for the favour of the Deal crowd. 
Anyone who has seen a penny bazaar, as that 
form of trading is conducted to-day, must have 
been struck by the extraordinary variety in the 
commodities each offered for the same price. 
That this feature marked a mode of trading 
which was carried on in these islands long 
before the penny bazaar, will not be denied by 
anyone who will give his belief to the statement 
that there were for sale at Deal Fair on this 


17th of September of 1709 the following 
** curiosities,” each offered at the nominal price 
of a crown: Tigers’ tusks, the Pope’s candle, 
the skeleton of a guinea-pig, a fly-cap monkey, 
the Four Evangelists’ heads cut on a cherry 
stone, the King of Morocco’s tobacco-pipe, 
Mary Queen of Scots’ pincushion, a pair of 
Nun’s stockings, Job’s ears, which grew on a 
tree, Adam’s eldest daughter’s hat, Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s tobacco-pipe, the very comb that 
Abraham combed his son Isaac and Jacob’s 
head with,' and Adam's key of the fore and 
back door of the Garden of Eden. 

There were many of these ‘‘ curiosities” that 
Ambrose would have liked to buy, if his purse 
had been as full of crowns as his heart was full 
of desires, for himself and—to his credit this 
shall be added—for others. In case anyone 
cares to know what he would have bought had 
he been the possessor of two crowns, it shall 
be stated that he would in that case have 
bought, for Susan, Adam’s eldest daughter’s 
hat—a mad choice, for Susan would greatly 
have preferred Mary Queen of Scots’ pincushion. 
For himself Ambrose would have bought either 
the King of Morocco’s tobacco-pipe, or that of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. As an Englishman he 
inclined to prefer the pipe of Sir Walter, but as 
—I lack a word to denote that kind of person 
who is not blind to the divinity that doth hedge 
a king-—as such a person Ambrose Gwinett 
inclined to prefer the pipe of the King of 
Morocco. It was perhaps as well that in the 
embarrassing state of dubiety in which he was 
through this two-sidedness in his nature, he 
had not at his disposal the wherewithal which 
would have bought him either pipe. He was 
obliged to pass on, and his attention was soon 
drawn into a new channel. With wonder, 
agreeably touched with horror, he learnt that 
in a very small tent there were to be seen, on 
one platform, a pelican that suckled her young 
with her heart’s blood, from Egypt (there is no 
attempt here made to improve on the oratory 
of the exhibitor) ; a noble vulture cock brought 
from Archangel, having the finest talons of any 
bird of prey, the forepart of his head covered 
with hair, the second part resembling the wool 
of a black, below that a white ring having a 
ruff to cloak the head with at night ; a curious 
beast, bred from a lioness, like a foreign wild- 
cat; the he-panther, from Turkey, allowed by 
the curious to be one of the greatest rarities 
ever seen, on it thousands of spots, and not 
two of a likeness ; the two fierce and surprising 
hyznas, male and female, from the river 
Gambia, that imitate the human voice to decoy 
men and devour them; an Ethiopian savage at 
its full growth. 

The ‘‘its ” applied to the Ethiopian is perhaps 
in this piece of declamation the thing that 
would most strike a listener of to-day. It did 
not strike Ambrose, who passed on with a 
leaden heart. It seemed to him bitterly hard 
that he had not the silver key that would open 


1 I copy from a Chronicle, and eschew responsibility in regard 
to style here. 
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the door of this tent. If he had been a philo- 
sopher he would have consoled himself with 
the reflection that those persons who had the 
wherewithal to obtain admittance to the booths 
were, in the great majority of cases, dissatisfied 
with what they saw; for catering for the British 
public was a task as difficult in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century as it is at the end of 
the nineteenth. 

Ambrose was not a philosopher, and he did not 
console himself. He did, however, resort toa 
step to which the impecunious ever resort. Not 
to be out of all the fun, he joined the bands which 
gathered round conjurers and quacks, persons, 
these, who performed then, as now, ad fresco, 
relying on the proverbial generosity of Britain 
for payment, if not from all, at all events from 
some of their spectators. Standing on the 
outer circle of a crowd ten deep, Ambrose had 
the gratification of seeing a fire-eater eat burning 
coals, chew flaming brimstone, and swallow it, 
and lick a red-hot poker, feats which he refused 
to consider as trifles light as air, because a 
travelled gentleman beside him pooh-poohed 
them, affirming that he had seen, in London, 
a fire-eater kindle coals on his tongue, broil meat 
on them, and after that eat a plate of melted 
sealing-wax with a spoon.' 

" Rope-walking was another thing which was, 
in large part, an open-air matter at the fair of 
Deal, and Ambrose saw as well as any the 
most moneyed man in the town, the wonderful 
girl of ten years of age who walked backwards 
up a sloping rope, driving a wheelbarrow 
behind her. The spectacle would have filled 
him with amazement had it not been for the 
satirical comments of a bystander, who com- 
pared it with one which he had seen at 
Bartholomew Fair, in which a great Italian 
master not only ‘‘ passed” all that had ever 
been seen on the low rope, but danced with 
a pole upon the top of a mast, and afterwards 
stood on his head on the same. This storya 
woman met with one of an Italian scaramouch, 
whom she had seen dance on a rope with two 
children and a dog in a wheelbarrow, and a 

duck on his head. 

‘ That caps the globe !” a listener exclaimed. 
It certainly capped the prior story, and the 
narrator of that subsided into sulks. Ambrose 
moved on to another crowd, assembled about a 
vendor of quack receipts. This person was 
hoarsely crying, as she held up aclosed missive, 
one of many lying beside her : 

‘Here is what will help all aches! 
wrote with a physician’s toe!” 

The prescription recommended on this singu- 
lar ground appeared to find large favour, and 
sold in great numbers. 

Comment on the folly here exhibited was 
made behind Ambrose in a voice that he 
knew, and, turning, he met the grave gaze of 
Mr. Roberts. With a somewhat disconcerted 
mien he expressed surprise that the attorney 
should be here. Mr. Roberts’s answer took the 


! My description of the fire-eaters is based on early eighteenth- 
century records. I do not say I pin my faith on them. 


’Twas 
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form of an offer, made with a smile, to treat the 
lad to any spectacle which he should care to - 
name. Ambrose was hesitant and silent. His 
friend accordingly took the matter into his own 
hands, and led the way to a booth near. In it 
a little man was by sleight-of-hand popping a 
coin first out of one pocket and then out of 
another, accompanying the performance with 
the exclamation, uttered in a mock-tragic tone, 
**T’m mighty full of money !” 

The attorney, noting in the expression of 
Ambrose a full agreement with this proposition, 
said, smiling, ‘‘ Covet not his wealth, lad. One 
poor size is all his stock.” 

The boy flushed hotly, and said hotly, 
‘* Think you I saw yet never an hocus, sir?” 

The rude question received no ansver, and, 
profoundly sorry that he had put it, Ambrose 
fell back a step in the audience. He did more. 
By degrees he found his way to the door, and 
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to the outer air; the attorney, unconscious of 
his departure, remained. Of a meditative 
habit, he failed to notice the flight of time, and 
was the last of two persons—the other had 
fallen asleep—to quit the booth, this by request 
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of the owner, who waxed sarcastic over him 
and the sleeper as a pair of originals. 

When outside the booth the attorney experi- 
enced regret that he should have lost sight of 
his companion, and peered about for him with 
some anxiety. To see a somewhat formal 
gentleman mix in a crowd of onlookers at a 
game of hunt-the-whistle, got up in the open 
by a party of hobble-de-hoys and hoydens, was a 
curious enough spectacle, but Mr. Roberts had 
fancied he saw young Ambrose in the game. 
He was wrong in this, as he discovered to his 
relief. Young Ambrose was not in the game. 
He was nowhere to be seen, and the attorney, 
muttering between his teeth, ‘‘ Here have we 
jollity drunk high!” returned to the inn, where 
he had put up his horse, and, having desired 
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baggage, which he carried tied up in his hand- 
kerchief, upon an unknown road at night. The 
times and the manners were not favourable to 
travelling, and what James Sawyer had termed, 
in unmistakable language, ‘‘ a particular peril” 
lay in travelling alone from Deal after dusk at 
this period. 

The men who went to swell the numbers of 
those fighting the French and Spaniards were 
so far from being, all of them, of spotless 
integrity that the roads which led from Deal 
to the villages and hamlets round about were 
not regarded as any the safer from the fact that 
the harbour of Deal was full of war-ships ; on 
the contrary, the lonely traveller was warned to 
have a special care. 

With a sense of deep remorse for his dallying, 





** OW GORS THE WORLD AT DEAL, SIR?” 


the latter to be led forth, bestrode its back and 


rode home again the shortest way to Canterbury. , 


A party riding past him asked : 

‘* How goes the world at Deal, sir?” 

‘*Like hey-go-mad!” was the attorney’s 
answer. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE CHEESE. 


R. ROBERTS had already drawn rein at his 
house in Canterbury, when Ambrose, still 
errant in the streets of Deal, bethought 

him, with a sudden sinking at the heart, of the 
hour. He had no means of ascertaining to 
exactitude what it was, but he rightly gauged 
it’ to be far nearer midnight than midnoon. 
The beautiful daylight had passed into ugly 
dark, and the lad was left to reflect mournfully 
on what had been his unwisdom in disregarding 
his brother-in-law’s warning to leave the town 
before dusk, and not trust himself and his 


there came over Ambrose Gwinett a growing 
sense of weariness, and it was with the mourn- 
fullest of faces that he sat down on a stone at 
the rear of a small hostelry, having learnt that 
there, as everywhere, there was no bed for him. 
He watched a bird over his head. It was 
apparently the one bird still in air, and had the 
frantic flight of a belated swallow, the wheeling, 
reeling, swaying, dropping, rising motion of it, 
but it was not a swallow. It was a bat. 
Suddenly it vanished. He watched for its 
return with unaccountable wistfulness, but it 
did not return. 

The sky meanwhile began to look less dark, 
perhaps because the lad’s eyes were growing 
used to the gloom, perhaps because some stars 
came out. He had never before looked at stars 
with interest any more than he had ever before 
looked at bats with interest. He now looked at 
them with interest as they came out in growing 
numbers. Most of them shone with a white 
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light, but one of them shone with a red light, 
and one of them shone with a blue light. The 
wonder of this thing seized him for the first 
time, and he was brooding on it when the air 
began to nip his nose and toes so sharply that 
he decided to shift his quarters. This caused 
him to look once more at the inn. Light 
shone from the windows of it, front and rear, 
and flooded a passage which ran through the 
basement of the house, leading to the street in 
the front, and to a yard in the back. This un- 
usual brilliancy was connected with the rush of 
visitors to the town. 

Where it lighted up the quiet of the yard there 
was sporting in it, like a noonday’s butterfly, 
a little girl. Ambrose, who wrongly gauged 
her age, watched her with the greatest interest, 
which, as he was to remember years after, he 
this night bestowed on all things. She was not 
greatly different from the run of little girls of 
the prettier sort. He could see her face very 
distinctly. It was a tender-foreheaded little face 
delicately rounded at the cheeks; the soft, full 
lips were of a vivid red, and gold shone in the 
hair. For the rest, the little girl was very pale, 
and neither the mellow light upon her, nor the 
turns and twists that she was making, gave 
colour to her cheeks. From one sporting action 
she passed to another, and finally she made 
cheeses, not as the daughter of mine host of 
the Nag’s Head Inn should fitly have made 
cheeses, beside a churn among the pans, but 
here in the open under the stars, turning 
nothing round but herself, and doing that, now 
here, now there, and at last within a stone’s 
throw from the boy. A run, a catherine wheel, 
and she sank down into a curtsey with inflated 
dress not ten steps from the stone on which sat 
Ambrose Gwinett. Queen Anne’s Majesty 
caught in unmajesty could not have looked 
more annoyed. Even before she drew herself 
up the little girl asked haughtily : 

‘Who art thou?” 

Then she drew herself up. 

Ambrose was somewhat amused, but he con- 
trolled his face, for it came into his forward- 
. looking thoughts that it would be wise to 
conciliate this little girl. The idea of a stone 
under open sky for his pillow was hateful to 
him. He would, on the other hand, be well 
satisfied with a place by the kitchen fire. 
This child, he reflected, might be the means of 
procuring that for him. You have, mayhap, 
not forgotten that Ambrose was serving an 
apprenticeship to the law. With a view to 
ingratiating himself with her, he very civilly 
answered her quesfion as to who he was, then 
congratulated her on her skill in making cheeses. 

Some further talk took place between them, 
in the course of which it became evident that 
they enjoyed each the other’s company. The 
attraction that youth has for youth drew them 
to one another, while each moreover found in 
the other what filled a place which until recently 
had not been blank. The girl, by the loss of a 
brother who had been a loved companion, had 
become an only child, and was hungering for 
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companionship other than that of the grave 
adults among whom her life was passed. 
Ambrose had never had the companionship 
of a brother, but until recently had had that 
of a sister. The void made in his life by her 
marriage made him especially susceptible to a 
new influence, and he succumbed as totally as 
he succumbed quickly to a certain charm which 
invested the young daughter of the host of the 
Nag’s Head Inn. Feeling that, short as their 
acquaintance was, he would gladly do a great 
thing for her, he asked of her bravely to doa 
little thing for him, to wit, to use her influence 
with the heads of the house to procure him 
a lodging for the night. He had gone, he 
represented, a good stitch, and was sore weary. 
He was still standing, and the girl was sitting. 
She rose, and bade him take her seat; then 
returned to the inn, where she was so effectually 
his advocate with one Madge, chief of the 
kitchen, that he obtained leave to sit by the 
kitchen fire and rest himself till morning. 


Cold and weary as he was, Ambrose, sitting 
at the Nag’s Head kitchen fire, for a time 
gave himself up in silence to enjoyment of 
the warmth and rest. Cicely bridled, for it 
displeased her to be ignored. Howbeit the 
quiet which had fallen upon the kitchen lasted 
until broken by a sound from a room near. 
Even then the boy did not word a question, 
but he looked at Cicely with a question in his 
eyes, and Cicely, who was not one of your 
persons who sulk interminably, answered that 
question. 

‘“*My uncle’s hecking cough,” she said. 
‘*He is fallen sick again.”—Here she turned 
round. —‘‘ What ails he now, Madge?” 

‘* Heart, I know not!” was answered. ‘‘ He 
was ever distempered, and now is fallen into 
such a run of boils, fevers, and St. Antony’s fire 
that I think he will soon be carried off.” 

This list of ailments was made wholly and 
solely for oratorical effect. The person under 
discussion was not suffering from boils, fevers, 
or St. Antony’s fire. 

“* How looks he ?” Cicely asked. 

‘Pale as ashes,” was answered; ‘‘as like 
to die to-day as to-morrow, and knows it.” 

**T am sorry for him,” Cicely said. 

‘*T would he could hear thee say so!” Madge 
exclaimed. ‘‘ While all the house is set topside 
turvy for him, there is not a sore heart for him 
in it, and all his talk is a squab answer to their 
‘ How goes it?’ and to fetch up his brows and 
hum out the end of an old song as they cap him 
and curtsey him.” 

Nobody was here named, but Ambrose 
shrewdly concluded that the dying man was 
rich, and that the heads of the house were 
prostrating themselves before Mammon. In 
doing so he was not quite right. The mistress 
of the Nag’s Head Inn contrived to combine 
assiduous attendance upon her uncle with 
attendance less assiduous upon others, and by 
her orders he was treated with rather servile 
courtesy. Meanwhile mine host preserved the 
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even tenor of his way. It was his habit to 
stand at his inn-door, smoking, and to give a 
welcoming smile out of the side of his mouth to 
all comers, and a valedictory smile out of the 
side of his mouth to all goers. He did little 
more than this, but he did this without respect 
of persons, bestowing precisely the same smile 
on little Claus as on big Claus. He had done 
this for so many years that it had got pretty 
well blown about that there was in Deal in the 
person of mine host of the Nag’s Head Inn one 
man not to be bought. That Ambrose should 
not have heard of this man is but an instance 
of the fact that fame travels very slowly. It 
does so even in these days of steam. 

Cicely, with fine tact, gave the conversation 
another turn. 

‘* My uncle,” she said, with a slight inflation 
of tone, ‘‘has seen many countries and seas, 
Africa and the Midterranean, and——” she 
paused, at a loss for the name of another coun- 
try and another sea. She could not think of 
one, so, like a fine stylist, amplified the small 
material at her disposal by means of description, 
saying, with an increase of the swelling in- 
flection—‘‘ places where cipers are common as 
here coran-bushes.” 

Cicely spoke the English of the illiterate of her 
day and of the classics of an earlier day ; hence 
her mode of denoting the Mediterranean, 
cypresses, and currant-bushes. 

Ambrose was impressed, and he was amiable 
enough to look impressed. Madge snorted. 

‘* Of all this comes that he is now a-dying,” 
she said grimly. ‘‘Such gear he has eaten 
abroad that when he comes home to ox beef he 
even turns up his heels.” 

Cicely here yawned. She did so with un- 
covered mouth. It would have been more 
mannerly if she had covered her mouth, but it 
would not have been so pretty. Ambrose 
Gwinett was not conscious of noticing eight- 
and-twenty shining little teeth more or less all 
shown as Cicely yawned, but he must have 
noticed them, as shall be shown hereafter. He 
was only conscious of feeling drowsy himself, 
and the visible form which his drowsiness took 
drew a soft laugh from Cicely, as she said— 

‘*Go sleep now. Thou art mumbling with thy 
mouth, and noddling and doddling thy head.” 

These words and the laugh that went with 
them effectually waked the boy, and he opened 
his lips to protest, but Cicely was gone before 
he could frame a speech. She had betaken her- 
self to Bedfordshire. 


Ambrose was still reflecting on the ludi- 
crous spectacle which, according to Cicely, 
he must in his drowsy state have presented, 
when Cicely’s mother, Mistress Murlin, passed 
under the kitchen door. Having crossed 
to the boy where he sat by the fire, she sub- 
jected him to a close inspection. This he bore 
with perfect equanimity, and a conversation 
ensued, his part in which was transmitted by 
Mistress Murlin to her husband. Master 
Murlin had moved, as was his custom at closing 


time, from the front of the inn to the rear of it, 
and, pending the completion of his wife’s 
preparations for the night, was smoking in the 
outer yard, the door leading to which was the 
last closed in the house. He was informed that 
the lad by the kitchen fire was brother to James 
Sawyer’s wife, and looked as decent a body as 
herself. A colloquy in lower tones succeeded to 
these communications, and then the woman 
bade the boy follow her to a back parlour, 
where he found a middle-aged man sitting at a 
table, counting money. He wore a long, loose 
robe and cap ; in other words, his night-gown 
and his night-cap. They were of more sub- 
stantial material than the night-gown and night- 
cap of modern usage, and it did not astonish the 
boy to find them being thus worn in the parlour. 
The light in the kitchen, when he had left it, had 
been the faint glow from a dying fire which had 
made of all things a brown blur ; here there was 
the light of a newly snuffed dip. It fell on the 
shining coins which the man was counting, and, 
taking a deeper yellowness from them, brought 
out strongly the pallor of his bent face. 

‘* Uncle !” 

The woman spoke under the doorway. 

The form of address used by her did not 
surprise the boy, for he had already concluded 
that this was the rich kinsman of whom talk 
had been in the kitchen. He was astonished 
that a man by report and by his looks so near 
death should be able to sit up, but it seemed to 
him natural enough that a man who was able to 
do this should be counting his money. His 
notion of a person who had amassed wealth in 
Africa was that he would spread it out on a 
table in England. The notion had grown out 
of tales told to him, and the tales told to 
him had grown out of actual fact. It seemed 
to him also in nowise strange that, deeply 
engrossed as this man was in the agreeable 
task of making (literally) piles of money, he 
should not at once hear the voice at the door. 
Mistress Murlin had to repeat the exclamation 
**Uncle!” twice before the person thus ad- 
dressed looked up; then he said, pointing to 
the lad— 

‘* Who's he?” 

‘* Ambrose Gwinett,” was answered, and the 
boy’s claim on the courtesy of this house was 
set forth. It began to be clear to Ambrose that 
James Sawyer was scoring through his matri- 
monial alliance. His wife had won the liking 
of his neighbours, and his wife’s brother was 
to be treated with respect. He felt more 
consequential than he had ever felt in his life 
before. 

‘*The boy is spent,” the woman concluded 
her account of him, ‘‘ and there is not a bed in 
the town. You are the only one that lies in this 
house alone, uncle ; will you give him a part of 
yours?” 

The man looked silently at Ambrose for a 
moment, then he said kindly : 
we art welcome to the half of my cover- 
id.” 

‘**T thank you, sir.” 
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The boy spoke half in sleep, the heavy drow- 
siness of overtired youth having again taken a 
strong hold of him. The woman left him with 
her kinsman, and—standing against a wall— 
Ambrose Gwinett fell asleep. His heavy 
breathing passed unnoticed by the man until, 
having put his money into a canvas bag, which 
bag he stowed away in his night-gown pocket, 
he looked up and saw his open-mouthed, shut- 











the most astounding events take place in dreams 
without causing the slightest surprise to the 
dreamer is a_ well-known fact, and it was 
probably because his thinking faculties were 
still in that partial abeyance to which dreaming 
is due that Ambrose Gwinett felt no astonish- 
ment whatever, as, waked by a violent move- 
ment beside him, he sat up in bed to find 
himself in a strange room with a strange com- 





THE HEAVY DROWSINESS OF OVERTIRED YOUTH HAD TAKEN POSSESSION OF HIM, 


eyed companion. With an exclamation of sur- 
prise, not untouched by envy, he half led, half 
carried the sleeping boy to his bed. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE MISSING TREASURE. 


MBROSE GWINETT had slept some five 
hours, in the course of which he had lived 
Over again in dreams of great vividness 

the events of the day and evening passed. That 


panion. The thing seemed part of his dream, 
and the dim light which a young moon threw 
on it did not gainsay this impression, which 
took a firm hold of the boy, in spite of the fact 
that he was so far from being asleep that he 
was holding aside a bed-curtain which would 
otherwise have impeded his vision. It was only 
as the sharp air of the early hour—it was three 
o’clock in the morning—roused him to a sense 
of actual coldness that Ambrose fully realised 
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his position, and in a measure realised that of 
his companion. The latter, it was evident, was in 
great distress. The boy could not see his face, 
but the man sighed almost without intermission. 

‘What are you ailing, sir?” Ambrose 
asked, with a solicitude born of gratitude. 

From the man’s answer he gathered that he 
had left a chest with valuables at the garden's 
end. ‘I am like to kill myself with anger,” the 
owner of the chest concluded his speech, ‘‘ for 
I have remembered that there is no means of 
locking the shed, which is but latched.” 

Perhaps the boy has still to be born who 
would care to leave his bed before daybreak to 
oblige be it who it might. Witha strong sense 
of the thankfulness due from him to the man 
who had given him a place to rest his head, 
Ambrose felt an equally strong sense of reluc- 
tance to make the pilgrimage to the garden’s 
end. In common civility he was, however, 
obliged to offer to do this, and his offer was 
accepted with the promptitude with which such 
an offer might well be accepted by a man 
advanced in years and grievously ill. The boy 
received directions as to the way in which he 
was to go, accompanied by a warning to carry 
the chest back with care. The directions as to 
the way were these : 

‘* You must turn to your right hand, and go 
straight into the garden, at the end of which 
the shed is, near the sea; but you may pos- 
sibly find some difficulty in opening the door, 
the string being broke which pulls up the latch. 
Give me my waistcoat pocket.” 

This was the man’s way of saying that he 
wanted his waistcoat to take something from 
the pocket of it. The garment in question lay 
at the bedfoot, and Ambrose, who had risen 
and was hastily throwing on some clothes in 
the half-dark, passed it. In another moment 
he was given a penknife with the injunction to 
open the door with it through a chink in the 
boards. With a face from which all traces of 
sleep, even all traces of dreaming, had not yet 
passed, he was soon after descending a creak- 
ing staircase. From it he groped his way toa 
door bolted on the inside, and, having driven 
back its bars, let himself out of the hostelry. 
The outer air was bitterly cold, and the boy, 
catching his breath, walked quickly in the 
direction of the shed. Here he rattled the 
latch impatiently before resorting to what 
possibly seemed to him the burglarious pen- 
knife experiment. He was, however, soon 
obliged to obey the directions given to him. 
As he unclasped the knife with this purpose in 
view, a piece of money which stuck between the 
blade and the groove in the handle fell into his 
hand. He did not examine it, and, indeed, if 
he had done so, he could have gathered little 
regarding the nature of it, for the wind that 
made the air so keen had for the moment 
blown the clouds over the thin crescent of moon 
that was the all of light yet inthe sky. Having 
dropped the coin into his pocket, he began to 
operate with the knife upon the crazy wood- 
work of the shed. No novice at house-breaking 
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was ever longer in effecting an entrance, 
notwithstanding the fears which had troubled 
his companion as to the insecurity of his treasure. 
Wherever he inserted the knife in the door, it 
cut its way as through cheese, and excepting 
that, as it seemed to him, he increased to an 
alarming extent the number of chinks in the 
boards, Ambrose achieved nothing. This led 
him to pocket the knife, and to deal a sharp 
blow at the door, which yielded to that treat- 
ment instantly, howbeit not without damage 
being done. Over ground strewn with splinters 
the boyentered. The darkness within was dense. 

This was more than a hundred years before 
the invention of those convenient little splints 
of wood tipped with phosphor which to-day 
serve men as lesser lights, but even two hundred 
years ago certain of the community were 
possessed of flint and steel, with a tinder-box. 
The boy had every reason to believe that the 
owner of so much wealth as the man whose 
chest he was seeking was possessed of flint 
and steel, and it vexed him heartily that he 
should not have been provided with a light- 
producer. Crawling about on all-fours, he failed 
to lay hands on anything at all resembling a 
box. Recalling what had been the sorrow of 
the man at the mere imaginary loss of his chest, 
it was with a deep sinking at his heart that 
the boy, having spent a considerable time over 
this business, slowly made his way back to the 
inn. As he went he turned over in his thoughts 
how most delicately he might break this matter 
to his friend. If proof were in any way lacking 
of the fact that boys of all time are what in 
simple parlance is termed ‘‘ much of a much- 
ness,” the proof might be found in the circum- 
stance that Ambrose Gwinett, after long deliber- 
ation, decided that the gentlest way in which to 
convey the sorry news to his friend was to say 
under the door— 

‘* The chest is gone, sir.” 

Under the door he accordingly said that. 


CHAPTER X.—THE EARLY FLITTING. 


T was not unknown in ancient times for bearers 
of ill news to receive death for their pains, 
and it is very usual for such persons even 

at this day to wear an expression which, put 
into words, becomes, Spare my life. It was 
with such an expression that Ambrose Gwinett, 
after breaking to the owner of the chest his 
grave loss, made his way across the room. In 
view of the fact that the dawnlight—for it was 
now dawning—was still so faint as to show 
only in dim outline the few objects in the room, 
this expression would have been thrown away 
even if the bed had not had drawn round it 
curtains of a material which was not transparent, 
being that to which the name of harateen was 
given in the days of good Queen Anne. The 
boy in a manner felt himself the futility of his 
piteous look, and he felt something else. When 
a person has expected to raise loud clamour—and 
Ambrose not unnaturally imagined that the man 
who had sighed so deeply in anticipation of loss 
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would not receive the confirmation of his fears 
with philosophical calm—it is startling to raise 
no sound at all. The boy repeated his message 
of woe— 

‘The chest is gone, sir.” 

The silence remained unbroken. Apparently 
the man had fallen asleep. Ambrose put out 
his hand to shake him. There was no man 
there. 

Had the boy been older, or had his seventeen 
years brought him the worldly wisdom which 


THE WORLD HAD NEVEK SEEMED SO BEAUTIFUL BEFORE. 


seventeen years bring to some, he might have 
suspected foul play here, but he suspected no- 
thing. In so far as he gave the situation 
thought at all, he rejoiced that he was absolved 
from the thankless task of conveying unpleasant 
news. He concluded the man to have become 
impatient, and to have gone in search of him, 
and, with a boyish idea of having no more to do 
with this matter, he got into bed, clad as he 
was, with all possible despatch, resolved to be 
asleep before his companion returned. 

It cost him no great effort of will to fall 
asleep, and he did not again wake till the six 
o’clock sunshine flooded the room. He had 
paid his reckoning overnight, and was not 
minded to run into further expenses. On the 
other hand, he hungered for breakfast, and it 
struck him that the sooner he reached his 
sister’s home the sooner this hunger would be 
appeased. With this reflection he made a 
toilet as light as hasty, and for the second time 
passed out of the inn door. The sun now 
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played warmly on the world; the morning air 
was as soft as the night air had been harsh, and, 
stepping out bravely, he had soon left Deal behind 
him. 

It was good to smell the grass and see the 
dew shining. There were no roses in the 
hedges, but the hips and haws were rosy red, 
the bramble-leaves were all ablush, clusters of 
blackberries invited picking, and here and there 
was the flash of meadow-sweet, all softness. 
whiteness, and meadow-sweetness. The world 
had never seemed to the boy so beau- 
tiful before. “ie pricked his ear to 
catch a bird-note. It came from an 
ash-tree, which was filled with the 
bunched seeds which the Kentishman 
calls ashen keys. He tried to see the 
bird, but did not see it, seeing only 
through the tree’s light foliage a bit 
of Kentish sky. It was blue and 
white—the blue of ether, the white 
of clouds. The clouds had all sorts 
of strange shapes. He amused him- 
self for some moments with trying 
to determine what these shapes were. 
A man passing asked what he saw in 
the sky, and received for answer— 

**T see clouds most oddly shapen. 
Yonder is one shapen like a keeling’s 
tail.” 

The man did not know the play of 
‘‘Hamlet,” nor did Ambrose Gwinett, 
or there might have been justly 
thought to be imitation here, whereas 
there was no imitation, and Ambrose 
was simply amusing himself, cloud- 
gazing, as scores of persons have 
amused themselves from world-begin- 
ning, and will amuse themselves to 
world-end. The man did, however, 
know the shape of a cod’s tail, and, 
less agreeable than Polonius towards 
the Prince of Denmark, he disputed 
the propriety of the comparison. As 
a matter of fact, no two persons ever 
see in a cloud the same shape. Ambrose had 
not yet come to a knowledge of this thing, and 
went on his way wondering at the blindness of 
those who will not see. From meditations on 
this phenomenon he passed to other reflections. 
In the quiet country road upon which he found 
himself he had leisure to go over the experi- 
ences of the day before, the happy hours spent at 
the harbour and in the market-place, the weary 
tramp then in search of a lodging, and the 
adventures of the night. 

He was now wide awake, but he found it 
almost as hard in his present state as he had 
found it the night before to separate reality and 
dream. The man counting the money at a 
table, whom he had seen through eyes almost 
blind with drowsiness, seemed less to belong to 
a real world than to a world of visions, and in 
the same manner the bedfellow whom he had 
beheld dimly in the faint moonlight, and who 


1 «*Shapen like a keeling’s [young cod’s) tail." A common 
expression in Ambrose’s time. 
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had sent him on that night errand, seemed less 
an actual creature than an embodiment of 
fancy. The boy had experienced no surprise at 
not finding him by his side in the morning, and 
the thought now more and more took possession 
of him that that strange man and all connected 
withhim had been such stuff as dreams are made 
of. That he should have fallen to dreaming of the 
man of whom the talk had been by the kitchen 
fire struck him, on reflection, as in no way odd. 

Ambrose felt the while pretty certain that he 
had made the expedition to the shed, and 
blushed to find a ready explanation of this act. 
He had been a sleep-walker from his early 
childhood, and, like many sleep-walkers, was 
more profoundly ashamed of knowing that he 
walked in his sleep than of knowing aught else 
in connection with himself. It was therefore 
with deep mortification that he accounted for 
his night’s outing on the score of this weakness. 
How mistaken he was in thus accounting for it 
will be fully understood only by those who are 
aware that only through others does the 
somnambulist ever come to know of those 
occasions on which he walks in his sleep. Prior 
to the marriage of his sister Ambrose had 
generally heard from her of his nocturnal 
peregrinations, and had been so mercilessly 
twitted by her on the score of them that he now 
resolved to confine his narrative regarding his 
experiences in Deal to that portion of them into 
which no element of the uncanny entered. It 
did not consort with his views of the dignity of 
seventeen-year-old boyhood to give Susan an 
account of a night’s adventures which had begun 
by his being carried to bed fast asleep. He saw 
his way to meeting her reproaches for his 
having dallied on his journey with the descrip- 
tion of the town’s attractions for a young man. 

It is not to be understood that Ambrose was 
left to form all these thoughts undisturbed, for, 
once and again—with growing frequency as he 
reached the hamlet in which his sister lived—a 
wayfarer passed him. One and another, like 
the man who had found him sky-gazing, had 
fallen to talking with the lad—the times were 
sociable—and from some he gleaned that the 
mistress of the Horseshoe Inn was liked well, 
while her husband was by these persons spoken 
ef with shaking of the head. The general 
epinion appeared to be that James Sawyer had 
been very tolerable as a bachelor sailor, but 
that, with a cloud of suspicion over him, he had 
done vastly ill in settling down among lands- 
men, and that the decent woman who had 
become his wife merited profound pity. Per- 
haps the most infectious thing in the world is 
disapprobation, and the most important matter 
yet to be settled by doctors is how this thing 
may be mended, for burning brown paper is 
really no good here. 

Long before Ambrose Gwinett had come 
within sight of his brother-in-law’s inn, he was 
strongly infected with the disapprobation shown 
on all hands for James Sawyer. His greeting 
of his old friend visibly lacked heartiness, and 
it was with a deep sense of regret that he called 
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to mind the countenance which he had given to 
this union. The tender affection between Susan 
and her husband did not weaken, but rather 
strengthened this feeling, and the boy was 
almost incensed to see James Sawyer treat his 
sister with a frank familiarity which heretofore 
he had only had for him. 

Ambrose had too little mastery over his face 
for all this not to be written on it in letters 
easily read by one who had not travelled the 
round world over to be baffled by the writing 
on a young forehead. The sailor sighed lightly, 
and put this little sorrow with a multitude of 
others. Susan was more strongly stirred. 

‘*What is the boy ailing?” she asked her 
husband in dismay. ‘* Why looks he so at us, 
and speaks in an uneasy manner? Thou and 
he are two, I think. This is come like a 
thunder-thump.” 

Her husband smiled. 

‘*The boy is growing to a man,” he answered, 
‘and he measures thy man with man’s mea- 
sure. Flower of the world, why did I marry 
thee ?” 

Men who travel pick up strange pretty shells 
and strange pretty phrases. This man called 
his wife by a strange pretty phrase. 

Susan lifted her eyes to him. 

**Came I not to thee, Jake ?” she asked. 

**Thou didst so. Belike thou thinkest me 
still not guilty,” the man said brokenly. 

‘*] know thee not guilty,” was answered. 

‘* Nay, wife !””—The sailor lifted a forefinger. 
‘* There are only two that know me not guilty. 
I am one, and He that knows all things is the 
other.” 

‘*T know thee not guilty!” Susan repeated 
passionately. ‘‘I know no thing so well as 
this thing that I know thee not guilty.” 

Here was a speech as high over James 
Sawyer’s comprehension as the heavens are 
over the earth, wherefore he shook his head 
very wisely, as who should say, / cannot follow 
these flights, meaning that nonsense has been 
spoken. 

Susan burst into weeping and lamentation. 
This was her lamentation through her tears— 

** An ill world—God amend it !” 

For a little time she wept; then she went 
about her work ; then she fell to singing. This 
was because she was in no wise to be shaken 
in that certain knowledge which was hers, and 
after a while it came to be laughable to her that 
her husband James should have shaken his 
head so foolishly, as though a woman should 
not have knowledge in certain things beyond 
many men—that the case for the general—and 
as though—the case, this, for the particular— 
as though she, James Sawyer’s wife, should not 
know the thing she knew most certainly of all 
things. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE QUEEN’S PRISONER. 


HERE is a dubiously phrased saying to the 
T effect that ‘‘two is company and three is 
none,” and there are instances when the 
fraction of truth which underlies this saying 
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becomes very manifest. On the other hand, 
there are occasions which demand a reversal of 
this numbering. As long as James Sawyer 
and Ambrose Gwinett stood under the door of 
the Horseshoe Inn there was nothing more 
evident than that they did not constitute com- 
pany; on the other hand, no sooner were they 
joined by Susan than company resulted. The 
talk flowed readily, and, except that Ambrose’s 
forehead clouded as often as Susan let her 
glance wander from his face to her husband's, 
there was little to indicate the sorry state of 
affairs obtaining. 

The boy’s intolerance of his kinsman would 
have been wholly blameworthy as it was wholly 
regrettable, were it not that it found some 
excuse in the circumstance that, while he had 
thus stood in the porch, the number of persons 
passing into the inn had been considerable, and 
he had had many and painful proofs of the 
scant estimation in which his brother-in-law 
was held on all hands. To let one’s heart 
harden against a man simply because he is seen 
to be a Pariah is to show oneself singularly 
lacking in independence ; but to wish that such 
aman were not the husband of one’s own sister 
is to show oneself not wholly a slave to conven- 
tion. That with this wish in regard to James 
Sawyer there had grown up in Ambrose Gwinett 
a great misliking of his brother-in-law is not a 
thing that any will deem right, while yet it is a 
thing that many will deem natural. The mis- 
liking grew with the astonishing speed which 
in the plant-world is observed in the case of 
cress, and had reached a great height when, 
the hour being eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
three horsemen were seen galloping into view. 
James Sawyer shaded his eyes with his hand, 
and said in a tone of perplexity : 

‘* They ride full mouth hither.” 

They did so. They were officers of the law, 
and the thought came to Ambrose Gwinett 
with the rapidity of a sunflash that they were 
come to arrest his companion. So little logical 
is youth that he felt at that moment as sorry 
for James Sawyer as though for hours past 
he had not been himself condemning him, and 
he looked at him with an expression which bore 
eloquent witness to this momentary revulsion 
of feeling. The look heightened the strange- 
ness of the circumstance that, the three horse- 
men having pulled up at the inn, one of them 
sprang to the ground, and, addressing himself 
not to James Sawyer, but to Ambrose Gwinett, 
said: 

‘* You are the Queen’s prisoner !” 

The boy looked deeply embarrassed. If 
James Sawyer had not been his sister’s husband 
and his host, it would have been easy to rectify 
the horseman’s error by pointing to him. As it 
was, he waited for James Sawyer to deliver 
himself up. The innkeeper cast a quick look 
about him. Susan was not near. She was 
making preparations for dinner. There were 
trenchers to be scraped and napkins to be 
folded, there was salt to be covered, and there 
were knives to be scoured, there were cloths to 
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be laid, and there were stools to be set ready. 
Boiled and roast were to be looked to in the 
kitchen, sops were to be cut for broth, and 
loaves were to be chopped for the table. Wine 
and ale and beer were to be set ready, with 
glasses of fair water for such as should like this 
best. Like the fine housewife that she was, 
Mistress Susan became at eleven of the clock 
head cook, head pantler, and head butler in 
her house. Her husband told himself that 
there was no likelihood of her coming again to 
the door, and, turning to the horseman, he said 
in a quiet tone that incensed Ambrose : 

‘* What is the young man’s crime? ’Tis very 
plain he knows not.” 

‘* |’ faith, he will know as soon as he comes 
to Deal, where he must immediately go with 
us,” was answered, the speaker adding, in a 
lower tone, ‘‘’Tis very plain ¢hou knowest not 
his crime. The young man has committed a 
murder and robbery. There is blood on his 
dress, hadst thou eyes to see it.” 

A smile that had come to the innkeeper’s 
face was arrested, and he looked sharply at the 
lad. It was very true, there was blood on his 
dress. James Sawyer was totally at a loss to 
understand how he had not noticed it before, 
and still more wondered that it should have 
escaped the notice of Susan. He did not reflect 
that the boy, during his short stay with them, 
had been either within the inn, into which such 
light as fell came darkened by the masses of 
September foliage that trellised the small 
windows, or had been in the porch, which was 
a green bower, very lightless where Ambrose 
had sat on a bench in a deep recess. As the 
boy now stood up in the open, having advanced 
some steps towards the horsemen, it was very 
evident that there was blood on his dress. 
The horseman produced his warrant, read it, 
and bade the subject of it make ready to be 
taken back to Deal. 

The look still uppermost on Ambrose’s face 
was one of absolute incredulity, and he asked, 
with something of insolence, if it was permitted 
to him to bid farewell to his sister. Before the 
officer had time to answer him, James Sawyer 
intimated that this was not permitted. Ambrose 
looked at him, and saw now that the tables 
were turned, that he was mistrusted by the 
man whom he had mistrusted, and that James 
Sawyer was as unwilling that a person under 
suspicion of a hideous crime should approach 
his wife as he (Ambrose) had been unhappy to see 
the familiarity existing between his sister and a 
man reputed a criminal at large. The irony of the 
position presented itself so strongly to the boy 
that he experienced that sense of amusement 
which distends the heart to agony, and, with a 
laugh that was very terrible, accepted the seat 
on the horse which the officer with the warrant 
offered him. The latter jumped up behind him, 
and, with an armed horseman in the van and 
another in the rear, he was taken back to 
Deal. 

All this had not happened without a crowd's 
gathering, and the unaccustomed stir about 








the house had at last brought Susan to the 
porch, where she took up her attitude in the 
recess quitted by her brother. The first to see 
her here was her husband, as, having waved 
the onlookers from the inn, he was about to re- 
enter it. They entered it together, and he shut 
and bolted the door, in intimation that the 
Horseshoe was ¢losed to customers for this 
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‘I know not what to say, wife, nor how to 
comfort thee.” 

With this preamble he told her of the charge 
brought against her brother. He did not omit 
to mention that there was blood on the lad’s 
dress, and he noticed with a feeling which was 
almost one of vexation that she did not appear 
to see in any way how strongly this circum- 

stance told against him. 
She had risen during 

















his narrative, and sat at 
a table over against her 
husband, looking into 
his face. She said at 
his story’s close what 
resolved itself into a de- 
ploring that men who 
go about to judge other 
men do not draw their 
conclusions from the 
writing upon the fore- 
head. 

**Looked I not in 
his face, Jake,” she con- 
cluded, ‘‘as now I look 
in thine? I will believe 
him guilty of murder 
and robbery when I 
believe thee guilty of 
murder and robbery.” 

In speaking thus to 
her husband Susan 
overlooked the fact that 
the mind’s eye, like the 
body’s eyes, has a blind 
spot, and that nothing 
will make that spot a 
seeing spot. James 
Sawyer wholly failed to 
see what she saw. 

“Tis pity,” he said 
drily, ‘‘thou art not 
judge at Maidstone, for 
the lad might then 
*scape hanging.” 

** He will not hang,” 
Susan said confidently. 

“IT wish he might 
not, but he will,” was 
23) = answered. 








“‘yYoU ARE THF QUEEN'S PRISONER!” 


day. His wife preceded him into the room set 


ready for dinner, and he noticed her swaying 
gait, and caught her in his arms just in time 
to prevent her falling. She lay there for a time 
half insensible, then she appeared to gather 
strength, and her eyes, raised pleadingly to 
her husband’s, asked him to speak. The man 
said gloomily : 





James Sawyer’sinten- 

tion was wholly well- 

meaning, but in effect it was lamentable. A 

whiteness as of death passed over the face of 

his wife, and before he could catch her in his 

arms again she lay on the floor wholly without 

consciousness. He revived her with difficulty, 
exculpating himself with the words : 

‘* Poor soul! she must learn to bear it. 

lad will hang.” 


The 
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WE scatter nations as the thistle seed : 
Our path is paved with Englands like the 

starry-dusty stair : 

Our speech of old began 

As the poor patois of a robber clan ; 

And lo! the sound of it is everywhere : 

It girds the world like the embracing air, 
Ordain’d to be in truth and very deed 

One of the kindly natural rights of man.' 


Our land, like any curl’d and rosy shell, 

Is filld with rolling voices of the wave: 
The ocean savour draws us like a spell ; 
Our blood with briny stinging doth compel : 

We must arise and go, 

Tho’ all but God and our wild will say No; 
And on some rock where no keel ever drave 
Give England foothold of another grave. 


Lo! bless’d and fear’d and bann’d, 
In wrathful wonder scann’d, 
Fronting the world we stand, 
Its mastering race. 
The might is in our hand, 
The fate is on our face. 
Aye the fierce charm doth fret ; 
We seek and find and get: 
We conquer and control : 
We breathe into the purple isles a kindly Saxon soul, 
And fur-clad Englands huddle round the white sleep 
of the Pole. 
Eager and strong and still, 
Our blood doth best fulfil 
God’s and the ages’ will, 
Driving us winners to the human goal. 


In every golden, every frosted zone, 
As round the kindling world the day appears, 
Men of the blood be glad !— 
For the great days we have had: 


‘ In this poem the word England is sometimes used as 
equivalent to the Anglo-Saxon race, and therefore, of course, 
as inclusive of the American people. 
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For the right that is our own, 
For the might that we have known, 
For the light that God hath shown ; 
For the travail and the triumph and the tears ; 
For the blessing on the people and the Throne: 
For the Sixty Noble Years. 


Ah! sixty years ago, 
By pearly-rosy snow 
Of eglantine and thorn, 
By wind-swept leagues of whitening, whispering corn, 
Thro’ a green, lazy land, 
Where clean-smock’d folk would stand 
To gaze, with shading hand, 
At calling of the horn, 
Swung the blithe coach across the breezy morn: 
With the steam 
Of the team, 
And the gleam 
Of the buckles on their silky jackets worn, 
And the rally up the valley of the merry crowing 
horn, 
Till it died 
On the wide 
Still morn. 


Now the cloudy engine flies 
Thro’ a world of tangled town, 
And its fiery-jewell’d eyes 
Turn the earth to starrier skies : 
And the winds about our cities 
Touch the wires to moaning ditties: 
And the riders wheel doth steal, 
Lightly circling up and down: 
And the voice of distant folk 
Parleys in our private ear: 
Till experience doth revoke 
Ancient phrase of “far and near.” 
Thus the world doth live and grow: 
Thus our childhood’s clock is slow ; 
And the England that we know 
Was not schemed or hoped or dream’d 
Sixty Noble Years ago. 
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Now no more amid the madden’d wheels 
And the panting, plunging clash and clang, 
Where the blind world rips and roars and reels, 
And the clouds and pillar'd darkness hang, 
Toil our children, five black winters: old— 
“Hands” at market rate and souls unpriced, 
Starved and stunted in the realm of gold, 
God’s lost tribes, the derelicts of Christ. 


Now no more the feet of drooping debtors 
Shuffle sadly o’er the prison stones :— 
Now no more—foul, naked, gnaw’d by fetters— 
Those who sit on sorrow’s throne of thrones, 
Shut in peopled darkness of the tossed and wandering 
mind, 
Underneath the keeper’s whip 
In a huddled fellowship, 
Cower and cry and curse and skip 
For the cruel prurient pennies of the apes of human 
kind. 


Now no more the ghoulish crowd, 
As the shrinking stars grow pale, 
Rams its hard-wedged thousands round the gaol, 
While the curse is long and deep, 
And the drink is strong and cheap, 
And the laughter lewd and loud ; 
And in little rare oases 
Fife and fiddle trim their paces 
To the jumping and the jigging of the jolly scaffold 
nail : 

And the lad, with batter’d brow, 
Tells his pretty frighten’d dear 
Not to shed another tear: 

Space will soon be conquerd now, 
Good for kiss and whisper near, 
Where she nothing can forego 
Of the sheriff's hearty show, 

Of the working 
And the jerking, 

And the bodies strung arow. 


Where the furnace reddens all the night, 
And the ashy hills their spurs advance, 
Now no more from gray to failing light 
In a dreadful endless demon dance, 
Slaves in iron bondage rake and smite, 
All too English, all too near and white 
For compassion’s fixed and distant glance. 
Labour hath its hour of grace 
And the wind upon its face: 
Time to know the heavens are blue, 
And the skylark’s heart is strong, 
And to feel the music sweeter too 
For that other music breaking thro’, 
For the longing and the tender dew, 
And the haunted heart of Shelley’s song. 


Ah, but still doth broken age 
Eat in sorrow shameful bread : 
Grudged its honourable wage 
For the labour freely spent, 
And the straight back nobly bent 
And the grandly-grizzled head. 


See that ye right 
This wrong and spite 
In the new time nigh begun. 
The Union for the shirker, 
And his cottage for the worker, 
And his gilliflower plot in the sun, 
With his friend at his side, 
And his peace and his pride, 
And England’s deep Well-done. 


Yea, and still our felons brood 
Caged within the silent cell : 
Sunk in eating solitude, 
While the horror flits and sits, 
Clutching at their swirling wits ; 
While the human soul doth yearn 
For a word to hear and tell, 
And the human speech doth turn 
Idiot gibber, maniac yell. 


Better the rack and screw, 
And the torments taught in Hell! 
See that ye right this deadly spite, 
And ye right it soon and well. 


Men of muscle and skill, 
Of the furnace, forge and mill, 
Ye have ventured many a fight, 
Ye have carried many a right, 
But a battle calls you still, 
In the daytime and the playtime and the crowding 
hush of night, 
O a red one and a dread one and a worthy of your 
might, 
And the latest and the greatest, for the pass and for 
the height. 
By the bloated beerhouse till, 
By the hundred-million bill ; 
By the sure hand’s palsied shaking, 
By the vigour sapp’d and breaking ; 
By the weaken’d wit and will ; 
By the laughing lass’s wooing, 
By the worn wife’s lonely rueing, 
By the happy home’s undoing, 
By the wailing weak and shrill ; 
By the curse upon the child ; 
By the flesh and soul defiled ; 
By the workhouse and the madhouse and the Hell 
that fat and fill :— 
Rise to the height that calls to you ;— 
Wise in the light that falls to you, 
True to the man and God in you, 
And the spark not yet downtrod in you, 
Press onward to the goal, 
The silent victory never won by platform, press or poll, 
The last lone field to none reveal’d that frees the 
shaken soul. 
Down and hillside wait for you ; 
Art flings wide her gate for you ; 
Poets keep their state for you, 
Heaven shall be elate for you, 
And manhood’s civic roll 
Shall own your claim and yield your name the 
franchise of the soul. 
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England, gather heart of grace 
From the great things thou hast done! 
Thou that makest worthy boast 
Of thy never-setting sun, 
Strive that social daylight wax apace ; 
As from English coast to English coast 
Night doth shrink and hide away, 
And the heaven to glory grows, 
Shot with tender iris’d glows, 
Steep’d in silver and in rose 
By the bright feet of the mounting day. 
Strive that less and alway less and less 
Place and privilege grasp bare manhood’s right ; 
Set thy children equal in the press, 
Foot-and-foot to run the race with might. 


S/XTY NOBLE 


YEARS. 


Favour, frank, and shibboleth— 
Pity not their gasping breath : 
For the High and Just One saith : 
“T, even I, have doom’d to death 
Favour, frank, and shibboleth ” 


Truth be clearer, 
Life be dearer, 
God be nearer : 
Cheaper earth’. and heaven’s bread ! 
May a nobler generation 
Hold a loftier celebration 
When another Sixty-Years hath sped! 








Si 





THE QUEEN 


AND HER MINISTERS. 


A RETROSPECT SUGGESTED BY THE SIXTIETH YEAR OF HER REIGN. 


BY SIR REGINALD F., 


MONG the gladdening memories kindled 
by the reign of our Queen, none should 
evoke more hearty thankfulness to the 

King of Kings, none can more truly claim the 
gratitude and reverential regard of her subjects, 
than her conduct towards her First Ministers. 
This statement may cause surprise. Why 
should such ardent feeling be aroused regarding 
the discharge of a merely official duty? We 
all are ready to acknowledge that our Sovereign 
has loyally obeyed the principles of constitu- 
tional government. Undoubtedly ever since 
her accession she has submitted to the will of 
the nation, as expressed in Parliament ; and, to 
use the words of a distinguished historian, 
‘*her Ministers never claimed in vain the con- 
fidence of the Crown.” But, surely, was the 
Queen by that grant of her confidence ever 
brought into conflict with her own strong per- 
sonal likes or dislikes? Surely also it may be 
urged that, potent as is the democratic spirit 
that animates our Government, the popular 
will has always sent to the Queen, as her First 
Ministers, men of high tone and culture, English 
gentlemen in the thorough sense of the term 

courteous, considerate ; and that a harmonious 
business relationship between such men and her 
Majesty came as a matter of course, without any 
sacrifice of feeling or self-repression on her part. 

That opinion is the truth, but falls very far 
short of the whole truth. 

The Queen was endowed with ‘‘ a great deal 
of character,” as we know from a competent 
witness, Mr. Greville. Had she not been able, 
even in her girlhood, to submit her will to the 
guidance of ‘‘that most excellent gift of 
Charity” ; had she not constrained herself to 
obey the teaching of that greatest of Divine 
Graces, she could not, to use the formal phrase, 
have invariably acted according to the will of 
the nation expressed in Parliament, and Minis- 
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ters might in vain have sought her confidence. 
Much too frequently in her dealing with them 
she was compelled to exert to the utmost a 
charity that never failed, that ‘‘ suffers and is 
kind ; that thinketh no evil; is not easily pro- 
voked.” And, by so doing, she proved that 
charity is ‘‘the very bond of peace,” the 
inspirer of true wisdom. 

Suppose, if the thought may be permitted, 
that the Queen had suffered her will to assert 
itself, if she had shrunk from receiving into her 
counsels men who were, naturally, justly, as I 
may say, regarded by her with feelings of resent- 
ment. The ill-conditioned ones of this world 
would have been delighted ; they would have set 
afloat, in club and market-place, their malignant 
lies. Evil surmises would have circled round the 
world from Colony to Colony. The authority of 
the Crown would have been endangered ; even 
the fabric of the Empire might have been shaken. 

And, curiously enough, it was the very 
warmth of her affection that rendered this act of 
submission to her specially difficult. Endowed 
with a singular wealth of regard, and power of 
esteem, which she diffused on all around her, to 
undergo constant, often daily, intercourse with 
one who was inevitably distasteful to her, must 
have provoked a painful clash and conflict of 
opposing feelings. Yet in that conflict she was 
always victorious. Although the Minister before 
her may have inflicted upon her annoyance, 
pain, ‘‘a world of torment,” to use Prince 
Albert’s words—even humiliation—she was 
ever able to act upon the inspiration of her 
heart ; she never failed to convert the official 
into a friend. She had her reward in the loyal 
devotion of her Ministers, in the consolation of a 
duty done, and in the satisfaction of her nature, 
so affectionate, constant, and trulygracious. She 
gained also safe guidance, for it is ‘‘ the heart of 
the wise ” that ‘‘ teacheth his mouth ” and mind. 




















THE QUEEN AND 


LORD MELBOURNE. 


When the Queen was called from the school- 
room to the Throne, Lord Melbourne was Prime 
Minister. On him fell the charge of giving to 
the girl Sovereign her first lessons in statecraft. 
Though engaging in address, of fascinating 
manners, at first sight he was hardly the man 
for such a task. A finished gentleman of the 
School of the Regency, his career was embittered 
and tarnished by the evils then so specially rife 
in Society. He delighted also, following the 
fashion of the time, in an affectation of indolence 
and indifference. Such was Melbourne on the 
surface. There was a better man within. He 
devoted himself with studious and conscientious 
care to guide and to protect the Queen in her 
steps along the path of royalty. His success was 
complete. His parental and anxious bearing 
towards her, respectful and deferential, was re- 
turned by the enthusiastic regard she felt towards 
him ; he became her faithful and attached friend. 

Besides lessons in statecraft Lord Melbourne 
also imparted to the Queen other lessons in 
matters connected with the Crown; and they 
were bitter lessons. By his transaction of the 
public business which devolved upon him as 
Prime Minister, he put to a severe test her obedi- 
ence to the commands of that Divine Monitress 
—Charity ; he taught her to forgive. By two 
errors of judgment, by a signal disregard of 
due foresight, he inflicted upon her acute pain ; 
the pain of being pained by one held in high 
esteem ; and the pain, even more grievous, of 
being injured through him for whom she felt 
far more than for herself—her future husband. 

Among the duties of Parliament on the 
‘Queen’s approaching marriage, it was necessary 
that the House of Commons should grant the 
Prince Consort an allowance suitable to his 
rank and position ; and for the due management 
of parliamentary business the Prime Minister 
is responsible to the Sovereign, as the leader of 
the Government. In the sum they proposed, 
£50,000 a year, the Government followed 
repeated and precise precedents. All the same, 
though there was nothing exceptional in the 
allowance, Lord Melbourne was forewarned that 
the grant would be opposed. That this would 
be so he might have read in the signs of the 
times. Bitter party and class animosities then 
were prevalent, and so was widespread com- 
mercial distress. Ministers of our day, days of 
political and social peace compared with Lord 
Melbourne’s days, who command majorities ex- 
ceeding his imagination, always preface the pro- 
posal of a grant for a member of the Royal family 
by consultation with the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, to ward off from the proposal a painful, 
perhaps a regrettable, reception by Parliament. 

Melbourne, on the contrary, aware of the 
awaiting danger, sprang the demand for the 
Prince’s annuity upon the House without any 
such precaution. An angry and offensive 
debate ensued. The Tory party cut down the 
annuity to £30,000, aided, be it remembered, 
iby the support and vote of Sir Robert Peel. 
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This defeat, a mishap so needless, so mischief- 
working, contained a sufficiency of vexation : 
but it was surpassed. The same lack of care 
and foresight exposed the Queen, and the 
Prince, not to mortification only, but to 
humiliation ; and at the hands of that decorous 
assembly, the House of Lords. To set the 
Lords at loggerheads over legislation designed 
to maintain the dignity of the Crown, was an 
extraordinary feat. In that achievement, Lord 
Melbourne was strangely successful. 

The husband of the Queen, though actually in 
position second to the Sovereign, is, according 
to the ordinary law, only acommoner. Legisla- 
tion to confer upon the Prince Consort due rank 
and dignity, therefore, became expedient. 

A Bill was introduced in the House of Lords, 
containing a clause which assigned to the 
Prince, on all State occasions, precedence next 
after her Majesty. Again a step, so closely 
touching the feelings of the Queen, was taken 
in the most heedless fashion. The opinion of 
the House of Lords had not been ascertained : 
the clause was submitted to their consideration 
without proper notice. They took offence, and 
the Lords, headed by the Duke of Wellington, 
enforced the withdrawal of that clause; and 
thus, so far as Parliament was concerned, the 
Prince was placed in a position derogatory to 
the dignity of the Crown, which exposed him, 
when on the Continent, to most unseemly dis- 
putes, such as the refusal by the King of Prussia 
to allow precedence tothe husband of our Queen. 

As head of the State, the Queen might have 
felt some difficulty in passing over these most 
untoward incidents. They were injurious not 
only to her, to the Prince, but also to her people. 
The time was out of joint. The fierce excite- 
ment, that raged over the Great Reform Act of 
1832, had not ceased ; class hatred was active ; 
poverty and distress depressed and irritated the 
community ; the Queen, and especially Prince 
Albert, were exposed to malignant suspicion 
and ungenerous criticism, incredible to us in 
these more happy days. But charity and true 
wisdom are akin. Though she was _ then 
almost a girl, standing alone in her distress and 
perplexity, without the help of her best coun- 
sellor—her husband—she did not flinch from 
the esteem and regard she felt towards Lord 
Melbourne. The Queen’s heart, ‘‘ open as day 
for melting charity,” obeyed, what is, at times, 
a sacred duty, the duty to forget. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


When during 1841, the following year, Lord 
Melbourne, displaced by Sir Robert Peel, bade 
the Queen farewell, she was deeply grieved ; 
and when, farther on in time, Melbourne bade 
farewell to this world, she sorrowed over ‘‘ her 
kind and disinterested friend,” whose daily visit 
had been to her a source of happiness, during 
the first four years of her regal life. 

Besides the regret occasioned by Melbourne’s 
withdrawal from her presence, his removal 
from office brought her face to face with a 
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painful necessity. The statesman she was 
forced, by the vote of the House of Commons, 
to summon before her was every way a con- 
trast to the departing Minister. Sir Robert 
Peel’s demeanour was uningratiating ; he wasre- 
served and cold in manner, with the reserve and 
coldness caused by shyness and social timidity. 
Far stronger provocation, however, had the 
Queen for regarding Peel with disfavour ; he 
came into her presence under a cloud of bitter 
memories. He did not appear in 1841 for the 
first time before the Queen, as an expectant 
Prime Minister. She had been called upon 
in 1839 to place in his hands the formation of 
a new Administration. It was an occasion 
which she was not likely to forget, because 
at the very outset of that undertaking, he 
made of the Queen a demand which, as she 
felt, was destructive of her happiness. Her 
affectionate heart, as it were inevitably, was 
bound up with the ladies who stood round the 
throne on her Accession. Those ladies had 
been placed there by Lord Melbourne, they were 
his selection. Hence, almost unavoidably, the 
Royal Household consisted of the wives, 
sisters, and friends of his Ministry. Why 
should she suffer on that account? The ladies 
had endeared themselves to her; they were her 
friends for their own sake, not because they 
were associated with Lord Melbourne. Yet, 
for that very reason, Peel insisted that the 
ladies of the Royal Household should be re- 
placed by ladies who were in close domestic and 
social relationship with the members of his 
Government ; and he made this demand in a 
manner peremptory and sweeping, the change 
in the Royal Household that he required was 
thorough and throughout. This demand was 
to the Queen intolerable. Acting on high 
advice, she refused compliance; and Peel, in 
consequence, declined to accept office. 

But the man who had inflicted upon the 
Queen annoyance so irritating, and who had 
put her into a false, almost an unconstitutional, 
position regarding the Royal Household, from 
which she found it expedient to withdraw, had 
pained her still more. Sir Robert Peel had 
voted forthe reduction of the annuity destined for 
the support of her husband’s rank and position. 

An eye-witness most opportunely tells us 
how she bore herself under this trial. Mr. 
Greville, with minute care, describes the young 
Queen’s demeanour when, in 1841, she received 
Peel as her Prime Minister. It was the 
first occasion of her presiding over the cere- 
mony whereby a change of Government is 
effected. She was unversed in the method 
whereby the seals of office are transferred from 
the outgoing Ministers to the incomers. ‘‘ She 
looked very much flushed; her heart was 
evidently brim full; but though her feelings 
were evident she succéeded in mastering them ; 
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and she sat at the Council Board with a 
complete presence of mind,” and Mr. Greville 
felt ‘‘a strong mixture of pity and admiration 
at such a display of firmness.” To Peel, also, 
that meeting of the Council was a moment 
of keen embarrassment. He spoke to Mr. 
Greville ‘“‘with great feeling, of the painful 
situation in which he was placed, and how 
impossible it was for any man, with the com- 
monest feelings of a gentleman, not to be 
annoyed to the greatest degree at being the 
instrument, however unavoidably, of giving the 
Queen so much pain.” 

Her heart might well be ‘‘ brim full”; she 
might most pardonably have given way to 
uncontrollable emotion. She was taking leave 
of friends to whom she was warmly attached ; 
she was receiving into her counsels a man who 
had caused her much vexation and distress of 
mind. Yet Peel averred that the Queen behaved 
toward him “perfectly”: he was more than 
satisfied, he wascharmed with her; and when she 
met him and his Ministry, at their first Council 
meeting, she was gracious and good-humoured, 
and ‘‘ talked to him much as she used to do to her 
old Ministers.” Greville ascribes her gracious 
acceptance of Peel’s services to her power of 
self-control. Surely she was enabled to play 
her part thus admirably, because she was 
inspired by the gift of Charity. The Queen 
continued in that ‘‘ charitable work ” of hers ; 
she gave her full confidence to Sir Robert Peel ; 
and, some five or six years later, July 7, 1846, 
she writes that ‘‘ yesterday wasa very hard day 
for me.” Sir Robert Peel, ‘‘ our devoted friend, 
with whom we felt so safe,” had quitted office ; 
and upon his death, July, 1850, she grieved over 
‘‘our truest friend, our trustiest Counsellor.” 


LORD PALMERSTON. 


We must pass on in time from 1841 to 1856. 
That a right judgment is one of the rewards that 
the gift of Charity confers on those who are her 
faithful followers, the Queen gave a signal 
proof in her conduct towards Lord Palmerston. 
The confidence that she placed in him during the 
year 1856, showed most markedly that she was 
‘not easily provoked ” ; and that, though justly 
displeased with him, still she thought “ no evil.” 

As her Foreign Secretary, he received from 
her Majesty as severe a reprimand from the 
Crown as was ever given to a Minister. She 
became aware, by continued experience, of 
the very exceptionable use Lord Palmerston 
made of his authority as Foreign Secretary. 
The Queen was convinced that he sent 
despatches to our ambassadors, and initiated 
important transactions with foreign Govern- 
ments, of which he left his Sovereign wholly 
ignorant ; and that he had, after the Royal 
approval of the despatches, by alterations 
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introduced into their wording, materially 
changed the tone of the documents, and that he 
had even acted in direct contradiction to com- 
mands he had received thereon from the Crown. 

The Queen, in consequence, addressed to 
Lord Palmerston a memorandum, requiring of 
him, first, that he must invariably take care 
that the suggestions he submitted to her, re- 
garding communications to be made to foreign 
Governments, should be clear and explicit, so to 
ensure that she ‘‘ knows distinctly to what she 
is giving her royal sanction”; and secondly, 
when the Queen had ‘“‘ given her sanction to 
a measure, that it be not arbitrarily altered or 
modified.” The memorandum closed with an 
emphatic warning from the Queen to Lord 
Palmerston, that ‘‘such an act she must con- 
sider as failing in sincerity towards the Crown,” 
justly to be visited by ‘‘ dismissal from office.” 

That severe admonition Palmerston received 
in 1850; and in 1851 he treated it with flagrant 
contempt. Europe, in the December of that 
year, was disturbed and alarmed by that ex- 
traordinary event, the coup @état in Paris, 
which subjected France to the power of Louis 
Napoleon, and ultimately made him Emperor 
of the French. This violent overthrow of an 
established form of government called forth on 
our part the most cautious handling. On the 
other hand, Lord Palmerston, a zealous partisan 
of Louis Napoleon, eagerly availed himself of the 
opportunity. Without the cognisance of the 
Crown, or the Cabinet, he expressed his hearty 
approbation of that most unprincipled action to 
the French ambassador; and sent, also, his 
approval in a despatch to our ambassador at 
Paris. Such an expression of opinion from our 
Foreign Secretary, so diametrically opposed to 
the national policy of non-intervention in the 
affairs of other countries, and of rendering 
support and sympathy towards an existing 
constitutional government, and, above all, 
such a breach of faith, was most justly followed 
by the prompt removal of Lord Palmerston 
from the Foreign Office. 

A man who, after a solemn warning ad- 
ministered in one year, during the next year, at 
a most critical moment in the history of Europe, 
disobeyed that warning by such an act of dan- 
gerous consequence, might have been regarded 
by the Queen with lasting distrust as unfit for the 
service of the State. Once more she was able, 
and felt it her duty, to overlook ‘‘the things 
that were behind.” She knew that Lord Palmer- 
ston was sagacious, patriotic, courageous, 
though wilful and headstrong, and that it was 
her duty, if it was netessary, to recall a man or 
such ability to the service of the State. 

That necessity arose four years farther on. 
When Lord Aberdeen’s government sank in 
January 1855, under the disasters of the Crimean 
War, the Queen communicated to Lord John 
Russell her desire that he should form an 
administration ; and she thus closed her letter,. 
‘It would give her particular satisfaction if 
Lord Palmerston would join in the formation 
of the Government.” Such a proof that the 
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Queen rose above resentment; this mark of 
her confidence, touched Lord Palmerston deeply. 
And then, shortly afterwards, when Lord John 
Russell declined to take office, because he failed 
in obtaining sufficient support, she, herself, 
turned to Lord Palmerston and asked him to 
become her Prime Minister. He was received 
by the Queen with cordiality; she placed 
implicit trust in his counsels; and to signalise 
the success of his administration, she conferred 
upon him that distinguished mark of royal favour, 
the blue ribbon of the Garter. How highly the 
Queen learnt to appreciate Lord Palmerston, 
was shown by these touching words occasioned 
by his death, during the autumn of 1865. She 
was writing to Lord John Russell. ‘‘ The 
melancholy news of Lord Palmerston’s death 
reached the Queen last night. This is another 
link with the past that is broken; and the 
Queen feels deeply in her desolate and isolated 
condition, how, one by one, tried servants and 
advisers are taken from her. The Queen can 
turn to no other than Lord Russell, an old and 
tried friend of hers, to undertake the arduous 
duties of Prime Minister, and to carry on the 
Government.” 

The Queen, in the habitual language of 
affectionate regard that distinguishes her, even 
in her most official communications, calls Lord 
John Russell ‘‘ an old and tried friend.” And so 
he was then; but had not that ‘‘ tried” friend, 
in years gone by, been very trying in another 
sense? That was the case. He had on one 
occasion most severely tried her kindly feelings, 
and in a moment of much anxiety. Nay, more, 
by most untoward conduct he had inflicted on 
her sore trouble and distress. 


LORD ABERDEEN. 


Lord Aberdeen had in 1852, or her earnest 
entreaty, accepted the office of Prime Minister. 
His help was sorely needed; equally needful 
was the interposition of the Queen that im- 
posed upon him such a responsibility. Owing 
to the course of public events, and to the con- 
dition of the House of Commons, where political 
parties could destroy only, but could not lead, 
the Government of the country was in a dead- 
lock: a strong Administration was rendered 
almost impossible. The Queen saw that she 
must intervene. By her persuasion she led the 
Conservative and Liberal parties to join in a 
coalition, headed by ‘our excellent friend 
Aberdeen.” His Ministry was in her opinion 
‘brilliant and strong,” and his Government 
she regarded as ‘the realisation of our most 
ardent wishes.” 

Three years elapsed. The Crimean War 
had risen like a black cloud over our land. 
The anxieties that the war created almost over- 
powered Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry; the 
troublous time of the winter of 1855 had the 
mastery, and Lord Aberdeen was forced to re- 
sign. The overthrow of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Ministry, so much her own creation, was mainly 
due to Lord John Russell. His colleagues in 
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the Cabinet were doing their best to carry on 
the Government, despite the storm of national 
displeasure provoked by our misfortunes in the 
Crimea, when suddenly, without warning, Lord 
John Russell resigned office. His desertion, in 
that moment of dismay, was crushing to the 
Ministry, and the result was the paralysis of all 
Governmental authority. We were at war, we 
were struggling against adversity, and during 
four weeks we were left, according to the scoff 
of the time, without a Government and without 
an army. 

Lord John Russell’s resignation, at such a 
time and in such a way, had an ugly look, and 
ugly results might have arisen. The Queen 
certainly was especially injured by his conduct ; 
and, to the distrust and anxiety he thus threw 
upon her, was added the bitterness caused by the 
destruction of the Government which had been 
‘** the realisation of our most ardent wishes.” 

How utterly the regretful line of conduct, 
which Lord John Russell pursued on this 
occasion, was pardoned by the Queen, is shown 
by her appeal, in 1865, to her ‘‘ old and tried 
friend.” And on his death, at the ripe age of 
eighty-six, during May 1878, the Queen, in a 
letter addressed to Lady Russell, expressive of 
the deepest sympathy, assures her that ‘‘I 
truly regret an old friend of forty years’ 
standing . . my first and most distinguished 
Minister . . and whose personal kindness, in 
trying and anxious times, I shall never forget.” 

Friendship with her Ministers is the keynote 
of the Queen’s reign. Similar expressions of 
sorrow are an ever-recurring feature in the let- 
ters of her home life. When the Duke of Wel- 
lington was called away, in 1852, she writes : 
** We shall soon stand sadly alone. Aberdeen 
is almost the only personal friend left to us. 
Melbourne, Peel, now the Duke, are all gone.” 


THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


One trusted friend, on whose counsels she 
learnt to place the utmost reliance, was, in 
1852, wholly out of her sight, though con- 
spicuous enough in the world of politics— 
Disraeli. During the years that passed by, ere 
she felt, taught by experience, the value of 
the man, she lived surrounded by his enemies, 
and they were many: she must have heard 
much about the ambitious onslaughts on poli- 
tical foes made by that adventurer, who 
fought for his own hand, in the rough and 
tumble of the House of Commons: she may 
also have heard of Disraeli’s mistakes, and they 
were not a few. 

That the Queen should have been prejudiced 
against Disraeli was inevitable. Equally in- 
evitable was it that, inspired by “‘ that excellent 
gift,” she should free herself from the cloud of 
prejudice ; that she should learn to rely with un- 
swerving confidence upon that many-sided man. 

Still, several years before the year 1868, when 
he stood before the Queen for the first time as 
her Prime Minister, on an occasion when a 
touch of sympathy was to her most welcome, 
he gave her a hint whereby she was able 
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to perceive that Disraeli was endowed with 
the power of compassionate insight, which 
springs from true fellow-feeling with the 
hearts of others. Speaking, March 1861, on 
the address of condolence to the Queen from 
the House of Commons on the death of the 
Duchess of Kent, he uttered these words of 
singular sympathetic force. ‘‘For the great 
grief which has fallen on the Queen there is 
only one source of human consolation—the 
recollection of unbroken devotedness to the 
being whom we have loved, and whom we 
have lost. That tranquillising and sustaining 
memory is the inheritance of our Sovereign. 

** It is generally supposed that the anguish of 
affection is scarcely compatible with the pomp 
of power. Not so in the present instance. She 
who reigns over us has elected, amid all the 
splendour of Empire, to establish her life on the 
principle of domestic love.” 

It was Disraeli’s lot to learn, by happy experi- 
ence, the full application of the ruling principle 
of life which he ascribed to the Queen, and to 
know that she devoted herself, heart and mind, 
to animate and to inspirit, not her home life only, 
but her official life, and her relation towards her 
First Ministers, with the illumination of affec- 
tionate, almost loving regard toward the man 
who so faithfully shared with her the cares and 
responsibilities of the Empire. And when death’s 
separation occurred, she commemorated her 
appreciation of his worth by a mark of ardent 
recognition, as emphatic as ever accorded by a 
Monarch to a Minister. 

The walls of Hughenden Church bear, placed 
above the seat that he habitually occupied, a 
tablet on which this inscription is recorded : 
‘*To the dear and honoured memory of Ben- 
jamin, Earl of Beaconsfield, this memorial is 
placed by his grateful Sovereign and Friend, 
Victoria, R.I.” 


Thus it was that the Queen, “rooted in 
charity,” established her Throne and achieved 
the welfare of the people committed to her 
charge, by placing willing and implicit confi- 
dence in the men who, accredited by the voice 
of Parliament, succeeded each other as her 
Counsellors. 

Legendary song glorifies and celebrates 
the knights and men-at-arms who, linked 
together by the enthusiasm of martial valour, 
and respect for their warrior King, stood around 
the throne of Arthur. With admiration of a 
higher note, we may regard the ‘‘men of 
renown” who, for more than half a century, 
Queen Victoria has drawn by the attraction of 
a nature instinct with exquisite charity into 
her service, and the service of their country. 
The mere record of their names—Melbourne, 
Peel, Russell, the Earls of Derby and of Aber- 
deen, Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone, Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Rosebery--bespeaks the variety 
of worthy achievement, the diversity of gifts, 
mental and bodily—readiness in resource— 
brilliancy in debate. wisdom in counsel, vouch- 
safed to these ‘‘ masters of assemblies.” Yet, 
diverse from each other as they were, both as 
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regards themselves, and in the result of their en- 
deavours, they all could affirm that no difficulties 
were cast upon them by their Royal Mistress. On 
the contrary, they could all assure the Queen, to 
adopt the words of Lord Derby, that they would 
‘‘never cease to retain the deepest and most 
respectful sense of the gracious favour and sup- 
port which ‘they have,’ on all occasions, received 
from her Majesty’s hands.” 

But not to the Queen alone, not to her 
Ministers alone, are our thanks due for the 
blessings which the Queen’s reign has bestowed 
upon the Empire. These pages would be 
written to no purpose if we forgot to bear in 
mind, with grateful recognition, that the benefits 
shed on all around her by the gracious influences 
of the Queen were multiplied tenfold by the 
gracious influence which her permanent Prime 
Minister, the Prince Consort, her rival in self- 
Sacrifice, imparted to her counsels. 
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He was a man highly gifted, largely endowed 
with intellectual force, eminently qualified to 
gain distinction for himself. All such aspira- 
tion he surrendered utterly. While, with strong 
concentration of purpose, and by care and 
labour carried on almost too incessantly, he qua- 
lified himself to aid the Queen in the discharge 
of her manifold responsibilities, he was none the 
less resolved ‘‘to sink his individual existence 
in that of his wife, to make his position as Prince 
Consort entirely part of hers.” In return, 
he became the ‘‘ life of her life” ; and both hus- 
band and wife were raised up together above 
‘* the waves of this troublesome world,” to carry 
the manifold responsibilities of sovereignty, by 
the blessing of 

** such love as spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 
No fears to beat away—no strife to heal— 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure.” 


= 
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‘T‘HE Basque proverbs give us the picture of 
a hardy, brave, agile race, accustomed to 
labour, thrifty and shrewd, an out-of-door 

people, to a large degree self-contained and 

isolated. 


BASQUE COUNTRY CART. 





There are many proverbs, however, that are 
exceedingly compressed and laconic ; so com- 
pressed, indeed, as to be almost untranslatable, 
and the meaning of these I have constantly found 
to be diversely given. I have found, for 
example, a proverb in common use in a family, 
but three different applications given to the 
proverb by members of the family. 

Our knowledge of the Basque proverbs of 
olden time was till recently derived from one 
book only. Oihenart, a Basque poet, published 
in Paris in 1657 a volume containing 537 
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proverbs, chiefly of the French Basque, of which 
book only two copies exist, but a reprint was 
made in 1847. Oihenart afterwards compiled 
a supplement of 169 proverbs, of which only one 
copy survives. But previously, at the close of 
the sixteenth century, a collection of Spanish 
Basque proverbs had been made by Esteban de 
Garibay, which seems to have perished. A 
most valuable find has, however, lately been 
made, in the library of the Grand Duke at 
Darmstadt, of a book of Spanish Basque 
proverbs, dated 1596. The compiler is 
Porralis de Amberes, and, curiously enough, he 
gives exactly the same number of proverbs as 
Oihenart, 537. At the present day, the only 
way to collect pure Basque proverbs is to 
extract them from the peasant people, away 
from the stream of traffic and travel. The 
Rev. Wentworth Webster has thus collected 
the Basque folk-lore (‘‘ Basque Legends,” 
London, 1878); and it may be as well to add 
to what we have already written on race-origin ' 
that no light is thrown on that subject by his 
researches. 

In our examination we shall find, as might 
be expected, that the Basques have a great 
many proverbs that are the common property 
of all nations, and that are either verbally the 
same as our own, or are clothed in a more 
out-of-door dress. Thus: “A rolling stone 
gathers no moss,” ‘‘ Listeners hear more often 
evil than good of themselves,” ‘‘ Whose house 
is of glass should not throw stones on his 
neighbour’s roof,” ‘‘ The nearest the church 
the farthest from the altar,” are welcome as old 
friends. ‘‘ Like seed, like corn,” sounds like an 
echo of ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” ‘‘ Teach the duck to swim” 
is the open-air form of our saying, ‘‘ Teach 
your grandmother to suck eggs,” which itself 
may be another clothing of the Latin, ‘‘ Sus 
Minervam |docet).” ‘*Tell me whom thou 
frequentest : I will tell thee what thou art,” is, 
with many others of like character, akin also to 
the Latin, ‘‘ Moscitur ex socits, gui non cognoscitur 
ex se” (he is known by his companions, who 
is not known by himself). ‘‘The raven 
reproved the crow because his head was black” 
is the Basque out-of-door variant of ‘‘ The pot 
and the kettle.” 

Among those proverbs which seem to have 
a Scriptural origin, we may quote : ‘‘ He who 
gives to the poor does not give, he sows” (Eng. : 


‘“‘The hand that gives, gathers”). ‘‘ The 
tongue is the opener of the heart.” ‘‘ Rather 
‘* The 


an egg in peace, than an ox with war.” 
basket of the dog that has two masters is put 
very high,” sounds very like a homely version 
of ‘No man can serve two masters.” ‘‘ We 
only value our good things when we have lost 
them,” is only a maxim of general experience, 
and is not so picturesque as the Scotch, ‘‘ We 
ne’er ken the want o’ water till the well gangs 
d Nas 

‘We may next give a selection of trite sayings 
which find their analogues for the most part in 

1 See ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for May. 


the proverbs of other countries. Here is a list 
concerning friendships: ‘‘A true friend is 
worth a hundred relations,” which is often 
found more nearly resembling the original of 
Cato, ‘‘ Non quisguam melior medicus quam 
fidus amicus” (a faithful friend is the best 
doctor). But the Scotch has exactly the same 
expression, ‘‘Ae gude frien’ is worth mony 
relations,” and the English, ‘‘ Many kinsfolk, 
few friends.” ‘‘ Try your friend in small things 
and use him in great.” ‘* Make friends, not 
when you need them, but for the day of need,” 
which is as the Scotch, ‘‘ Try your frien’ before 
you need him.” ‘Friend of all, friend of 
none,” as the Latin, ‘‘ Mudtus amicus, nullus 
amicus.” ‘‘ Old friend, fresh payment,” or, as 
we say, ‘‘ Short reckoning make long friends.” 

** Do not let go the sparrow-hawk thou hast 
on the perch, in hope of a goshawk that is to 
come,” is better paralleled by the Irish, ‘‘A 
wren in the hand is better than a crane to be 
caught,” than by our more usual, ‘‘A bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush.” ‘A gift 
conferred asks for something better,” an ex- 
pression of the universal ‘‘ Do ut des” (I give 
to get). ‘*There is no ascent but has its 
descent” (the ups and downs of life). ‘‘ There 
is no bad but has its worse.” ‘‘ To-morrow is 
the burden of the idle.” ‘‘ A golden key opens 
all doors.” ‘‘ Don’t leave for others the work 
you can do yourself,” which is very like the 
great Duke of Wellington’s maxim, ‘‘If you 
want a thing well done, do it yourself.” On 
gossip: ‘‘ When news comes from far the first 
is the true one,” or, ‘‘ The farther news travels 
the more it grows.” ‘‘ The empty barrel makes 
the most noise,” a proverb which is found in 
Shakespeare’s Henry v, but Scotland, the 
land of streams, varies it by ‘‘ Shallow waters 
mak’ maist din.” ‘‘A lie has a short tail,” 
varied by German and Italian as ‘‘A lie has 
short legs.” (The English proverb, ‘ Liars 
should have long memories,” is at least as old 
as St. Jerome, who quotes it.) ‘‘ Bushes have 
ears,” the Basque out-of-door equivalent for 
our stay-at-home ‘‘ Walls have ears,” or, as 
Shakespeare, in King Richard mm, has it, 
‘* Pitchers have ears.” 

The Basque is a most “religious” person, 
very regular at church and strongly attached 
to his faith. But his religious proverbs are 
somewhat mixed. Some are exceedingly good, 
for example : ‘‘ Though God is slow to punish, 
He does not forget.” ‘‘ Though God is a good 
workman, yet He wants our help.” ‘‘ Love is 
paid by love.” Others are marked with a 
caustic shrewdness: ‘‘The priest says the 
last word for himself” is one of those sayings 
about the application of which there is much 
difference. It has been explained to me that 
it is a freethinker’s saying, meaning that the 
priest seeks his own advantage in the end, and 
thus it would be akin to the Scotch, ‘‘ Nae 
penny, nae paternoster.” But others tell me 
that it means only that persistence will gain its 
object, as the priest in his sermon will always 
come round to the*main point of his teaching. 
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Again: ‘‘ Avarice, having slain a man, took 
refuge in the Church: it has never yet come 
away,” seems to be a hit against a system 
where fees and functions are inseparable. 
‘‘Lent and the gallows were made for the 
wretched” marks a rebellion against com- 
pulsory fasting, but ‘‘ You can fast with three 
good meals” treats the matter more philo- 
sophically. To understand the latter, the Roman 
Catholic law of fasting must be considered : 
one ‘‘repast” per day is allowed, with any 
number of ‘‘ snacks,” and no restriction on the 
liquor ; thus with a good supper the evening 
before, a good dinner on the fast day, and a 
good breakfast the day after, a day’s fasting is 
comfortably accomplished. 

There is a savour of inhospitality about many 
of the Basque proverbs, which, however, finds 
its excuse in the necessity of work. Thus a 





‘*Woman’s mind is 
like the south wind” is more picturesque than 
our English, ‘‘ Woman’s mind and winter’s wind 


proverb adds “time” ). 


’ 


change oft,” for the south wind soon veers 
round; it is very depressing while it lasts, and 
very generally ends in a storm. 

On work and idleness there are many good 
proverbs: ‘‘ The idle man got up to light the 
fire: he set the house ablaze.” ‘‘ Idle youth 
brings needy old age” (Eng. : ‘‘ Idleness is the 
parent of want,” or, ‘‘Idleness is the key of 
beggary”). ‘‘The idle man is always busy” 
(Eng. : ‘‘Idle folk have the most labour”). 
‘*The best game is the shortest,” ‘‘ Want is a 
grand workman,” ‘‘Want begets dispute,” 
which is accompanied by ‘‘ The empty house is 
full of strife,” and seems to be a variant of the 
old Latin saw, ‘‘ Necessity hasnolaw.” (There 
is a quaint old English couplet, which well puts 
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common saying, ‘‘On the third day throw 
away the fish, and put the stranger-guest out- 
side the door; they have become sour,” is ex- 
plained by another, ‘‘ The stranger-guest does 
not work and he stays you from working.” 
(The coarser American proverb, ‘‘ Fish and 
visitors smell in three days,” is evidently in- 
herited from the Basque.) There is another 
picturesque proverb of this class that I have 
not found elsewhere: ‘‘ The needle that dresses 
everybody remains “itself naked.” Here is a 
triplet on strangers : ‘‘ The stranger has a rough 
hand,” ‘‘ The stranger’s sack is full of holes,” 
‘* Strangers’ land : wolves’ land.” Also a good 
couple on slander: ‘‘ Before you speak ill of 
your neighbour, put’ your own faults into your 
bosom,” ‘‘ The slanderer knows all the world, 
but he does not know himself.” Proverbs are 
generally hard on the women, and the Basque 
is no exception. Thus: ‘‘ Wind, woman, and 


fortune change like the moon” (the German 





the pith of these proverbs : ‘‘ He that in youthe 
no virtu usit, in age alle honure hym refusit.”’) 
The following are redolent of Basque caution 
and shrewdness: ‘‘He who said ‘perhaps’ 
was not wrong” (Eng.: ‘‘ Almost was never 
hanged”), ‘‘ Be the first to listen, the last to 
speak,” ‘‘ A wise man drinks little and believes 
little,” ‘‘ Trust all and be on your guard against 
all,” ‘‘ The flatterer is the near relative of the 
traitor,” ‘‘ Praise the hill : buy the plain,” ‘‘ The 
seller needs but one eye: for the buyer a hun- 
dred are not too many.” ‘‘ When the obstinate 
sue one another, the men of law do their 
sowing,” a double-edged proverb, for while the 
litigant neglects his own husbandry, he offers a 
harvest to the lawyer. So of debt and spending : 
“Quickly gained, quickly spent,” ‘‘Hard to 
gain teaches to keep well,” ‘‘Old debt, new 
smart,” ‘‘ Better have little and owe nothing, 
than have much and be swamped with debt.” 
There is, naturally, a large assortment of 
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proverbs that recall the mountain and valley, 
country life and wild animals. Like the Latin, 
the Basque has many proverbs in which the 
wolf figures: ‘‘ When a wolf is thy comrade, 
call the dog to thy side,” ‘‘ Speak of the wolf 
and he appears,” ‘‘ The wolf's best advocate is 
himself,” ‘‘ What pleases the wolf, pleases his 
dam,” ‘Starving wolf is always stirring,” 
‘*Cover not thyself with a wolf-skin, if thou 
wouldest not be called wolf,” ‘“‘I fled from the 
wolf to find myself face to face with the bear” 
(our ‘‘ Out of the frying-pan into the fire,” or, 
as the more northern variant, ‘* Out of the rain, 
under the spout”). So also of the fox: 
‘*When the fox begins to preach, look after 
your fowls” (Scot. : ‘‘ Whan the tod preaches, 
tak’ tent o’ the lambs”), ‘‘ Running about too 
much is the ruin of women and fowls,” ex- 
plained by another, ‘‘ The vagabond fowl is the 
fox’s prey.” Similarly of the forest: ‘‘ All the 
faggot-binders run to the fallen beech,” ‘‘ From 
the fallen oak all take the wood,” sayings 
explained by the more general ‘‘ Faggots are 
easily made from the fallen tree.” Equally 
illustrative of country life are the following : 
‘*The more dilapidated the cart the more noise 
it makes,” ‘‘ The shrub untrained when young 
grows into a crooked tree,” ‘‘If he will not 
carry the riding-saddle, put the pack-saddle on 
him,” ‘‘Turn your back to the bad weather,” 
** A fool may throw the rock into the well, but 
it needs six wise men to pull it out,” ‘‘ He who 
has nuts to eat will not lack stones to crack 
them,” ‘‘ He kissed the plough-share for the 
love of the plough” (Eng. : ‘‘ Many kiss the child 
for the nurse’s sake”). ‘*‘ He who looks not 
before him is in danger of slipping back,” or, 
the older form given by Voltaire is exactly as 
our English, ‘‘ Who looks not before finds 
himself behind.” ‘‘ A boundary is well placed 
between the field of two brothers,” speaks of the 
divided inheritance and family dissensions of a 
peasant proprietorship. 

We may next present our readers with a 
selection of more general proverbs, and first 
one, for which no interpretation is forthcoming, 
‘* Gueroa alderdi,” which literally is ‘‘ The after- 
wards (is) on one side,” or, more fully, ‘‘ The 
future is half a cripple.” This may have two 
meanings: ‘‘The future is half hidden from 
view,” or, ‘‘ The future comes to us with only 
half its power ” (because of past experience, or 
because it is still remote). Another proverb, 
‘*The cat fishes without wetting its feet,” is 
double-barrelled ; it has its domestic side, and 
means, ‘‘ Hang up your fish out of the cat’s 
reach,” or it may be viewed from the cat’s side, 
and thus tells the same lesson as, ‘‘ There are 
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more ways of killing a dog than hanging him.” 
‘*The man whose head is of butter should not 
put the bread into the oven,” and ‘‘ The woman 
whose feet are of salt should not go to the wash- 
house,” have the same warning, ‘‘ Don’t under- 
take what you are not fitted for.” ‘‘ The head of 
the fish spoils first,” meaning, ‘‘ If the chief men 
be wicked, corruption will spread.” ‘‘In the 
fiddler’s house all are dancers,” ‘‘The im- 
possible is stronger than an oath,” ‘‘ Fear is a 
swift steed,” ‘‘ The poor man has bad breath,” 
‘*Endure an insult : another will come,” ‘‘ He 
wanted as much cheese as bread” (of a greedy 
man). ‘‘ You may blow the candle into light : 
you may also blow it out,” which has an echo 
of ‘‘ The smoking flax will He not quench.” 
‘* The man who is to be hanged at Easter finds 
Lent very short.” ‘‘He who avoids one bad 
hour escapes a hundred ” (Scot. : ‘‘ It may come 
in an hour that winna gang in seven years” ). 
‘*For the purest water go to the source,” ‘‘ No 
cave so deep, but if you make a fire the smoke 
will pour out,” ‘‘ Oil and truth come to the sur- 
face,” ‘‘He who refused the ass as a gift was 
obliged afterwards to buy it” ( ‘*‘ A good chance 
lost cannot be regained”). ‘*‘The beardless 
man and the bearded woman avoid as the 
plague” carries its own meaning, but it is 
curious as obtaining in a country where a 
closely shaven face is the fashion. 

Finally, we append a few common trite 
sayings, which are hardly concise enough to 
take their place among the proverbs: ‘‘ The 
man who would not sow his field because of 
the birds died of hunger for the pleasure of 
seeing them fast,” ‘‘ As Fortune is blind herself, 
so she makes blind all who follow her,” ‘‘ Die, 
and then perhaps men will agree to sound thy 
praise,” ‘‘ The ill that arrives is not serious if 
only the report does not reach your neighbour's 
ears,” ‘‘ The world is like the sea; he who can- 
not swim goes to the bottom and is drowned,” 
‘*Give me to-day’s meat, yesterday’s bread, and 
last year’s wine, and the doctor may go”—a 
proverb found in many forms in other countries, 
but ‘‘to-day’s meat” will awkwardly recall 
many an hotel dinner abroad. ‘‘ Wine drunk 
in moderation strengthens the weak; taken to 
excess it weakens the strong,” ‘‘ Who is the 
richest man? He who is content with the 
necessary,” ‘‘Ancho gives alms; he bestows 
on the poor the feet of the pig he stole” (Ancho 
is the Basque wild man of the woods). ‘‘ Three 
littles and three muches lose the world. To 
have little and spend much : to know little and 
talk much : to be little and think yourself to be 
much.” 

G. E. BROADE. 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF THE RELIGIOUS HOUSES IN LONDON. 


BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 


AN ADDRESS GIVEN 


II, 





NOW come to a 
less pleasing subject, 
namely, the contempt 
and hatred info 
which the religious 
Orders fell in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth 
centuries. First of 
all, there is no doubt 
whatever about the 
contempt and hatred. 
Recent writers have 
endeavoured to gloss 
it over, and to point 
out this, that, and 
the other; but it is 
perfectly impossible, 


with the immense 
mass of literature 
before us constantly 
inveighing against 


the monks and friars, 
not to acknowledge 
that the spiritual life 
—always with certain 
exceptions—had gone out of the system. 

It was on account of this contempt and 
hatred that the suppression of the monasteries 
was not, as is generally supposed, a new idea. 
Most of us think, for instance, that Henry vil 
woke up one fine morning, and said, ‘“‘I have 
made a discovery. - It is that we shall abolish 
monasteries.” Nothing of the sort. It was 
not at all a new idea. More than a hundred 
years before Henry vii dissolved the religious 
houses there was a petition (A.D. 1410) pre- 
sented by the House of Commons to King 
Henry Iv, calling his attention to the enormous 
quantity of land in the country which was being 
wasted—‘‘ wasted” they said—by the abbeys 
and monasteries of the country. They said: 
‘* Sir, take all their land into your own hands. 
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If you do so, you will find that it is sufficient to 
maintain ”—I forget how many they said—but 
something like, ‘‘ fifteen earls, six hundred 
knights, six thousand yeomen, and one hundred 
almshouses.” So you see the House of Com- 
mons, representing the whole nation, absolutely 
petitioned the King, in the year 1410, which 
was one hundred and twenty years before the 
dissolution of the monasteries, to take the 
whole of their property away from them, thus 
to suppress and to dissolve them. What does 
that show? Of course this was shortly after 
the time of Wycliffe. It shows, first of all, the 
increase and the spread of Lollard principles ; 
at least, people had been induced and taught by 
the Lollard teachers and preachers to ask the 
meaning and the use of institutions. But we 
do not find as yet any apparent desire for change 
of doctrine. It does seem to me a most re- 
markable thing that this document should have 
been put forward so early as it was. Henry Iv 
held his throne by a contested and an un- 
certain tenure; there were always discontents 
against his rule; there were claimants for the 
Crown. For these and other reasons King 
Henry Iv could not afford to quarrel with the 
Church. He said he would “ consider of it,” 
which was the recognised formula for saying 
that he would not. 

The House of Commons, however, persisted. 
When Henry tv could no longer promise to 
consider anything, the Commons returned to 
the charge under Henry v; and they brought 
forward exactly the same petition fourteen years 
later, in the year 1424. They called attention 
once more to the fact that the country was being 
wasted, and they implored the King to take 
over into his own hands the whole of the land, 
and to offer it in the market for the establish- 
ment of earldoms and knighthoods. 

King Henry v was not quite in the same 
position as his father, though he, too, had to 
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consider the claimants. But he was a much 
stronger man than his father, though he was a 
man of very great personal qualities. Besides 
his military genius he had great administrative 


capacity; he was very keen in maintaining 


discipline and morality in his camp and court ; 
he was a temperance man. He was at the 
same time a sincerely religious man. It was 
quite impossible that he should sanction or 
order anything against the Church; so he too 
sent back word to the House of Commons that 
he would ‘‘ consider of it.” 

Then followed the Wars of ihe Roses, and 
during these wars nothing could be done. But 
the feeling about the ‘‘ waste” of the lands lay 
in the heart of the people, and it grew and 
grew more and more until it came to a head when 
the wars were over and the country settled down. 

Iam going to show you certain indications 
which prove the growth of the hostility towards 
the monasteries. In the year 1400 there was a 
certain number—I forget how many—about 800 
monastic houses. It matters not, however ; in 
the year 1500, exactly one hundred years after- 
wards, there were only eight more. 

Not one of these new houses was founded in 
the City of London. It is, I submit, a very 
suggestive and instructive fact, especially when 
taken with others that I shall immediately come 
to, that the founding of monastic houses abso- 
lutely ceased in the fifteenth century. What 
does that mean ? You will all acknowledge that 
it means at least a great falling off in the belief 
of the people in those houses and in the efficacy 
of the monks. 

Another and a still clearer manifestation. In 
the time when the Franciscans and the friars 
generally were so popular it became the custom 
for anybody who had any money to leave at all, 
to leave some for the foundation of a chantry or 
an obit. The chantry consisted of the endow- 
ment of a chantry priest. The endowment 
generally meant 46 a year—equivalent to some- 
thing like £90 a year of our money. Some 
talk of a chantry as if it meant a chapel, but 
it does not; it just means a foundation for 
keeping a priest, and the sole duty of this priest 
was to say one mass every day of his life for 
the soul of the man that endowed him. Those 
people who could not afford to endow a chantry 
contented themselves with an anniversary or an 
obit—a mass to be said once a year for the 
benefit of their souls. Great numbers of 
chantries and obits were founded all over the 
country, especially during the fourteenth cen- 
tury. You would be astonished at the immense 
numbers of these foundations. I believe that 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral alone there were a hun- 
dred chantry priests employed every day in say- 
ing, each one, his one mass and no more. They 
had nothing else to do all day ; they were not, 
as a rule, scholars and students ; many of them, 
therefore, took to frequenting the taverns ; and 
the very name of chantry priest began to stink 
in the nostrils of the people. Again, in one of 
the smaller City churches I found some time ago 
the records which showed there were chantries 
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in that church alone which required the 
presence of at least twenty priests. So you 


will understand the vast number of these practi- 
cally unemployed persons in the City of London 
at that time. It is computed that something 
like ten thousand people lived in the City of 
London by the Church alone. 

Now to go back to the foundation of these 
chantries and obits. I find that for thirty years 
before the dissolution of the monasteries, 
there were, firstly, no new religious houses 
founded at all; and, secondly, that the endow- 
ment of new chantries and obits had almost 
entirely ceased. What may we in fairness 
conclude from that? I think we may under- 
stand that the people had practically ceased to 
believe in the efficacy of the masses offered by 
the chantry priests ; otherwise why should they 
leave off endowing chantries? It is true that 
single cases of such endowments occur even in 
the sixteenth century: one, if I remember 
rightly, of an unfortunate citizen who endowed 
a chantry priest to sing a daily mass for his 
soul for ever ; and this was just a week or two 
before the dissolution, so that after all this 
rich man had no more benefit from his gold than 
the poorest. 

There is yet a third indication. There is a 
most valuable book published by the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London some time ago, 
edited by a very learned man, Dr. Reginald 
Sharpe. It is called the ‘‘ Kalendar of Wills,” 
and it is a collection of the wills made by the 
Citizens of London—not all the wills, but a 
great many—for about two hundred years. 
These are all very carefully analysed and the 
contents set forth by Dr. Sharpe in these two 
great volumes, which I have been studying to 
very great advantage. I turned to these some 
time ago in order to find out how the testa- 
mentary dispositions of these wills stood with 
regard to the monastic houses, and I found 
there exactly the same thing which I have 
already noted ; namely, that in the fourteenth 
century everybody left money, as we have seen, 
to found chantries ; so also at the same time it 
was a common formula with these citizens to 
leave their money to the different Orders, 
namely, the Franciscans, the Austins, the 
Carmelites, and the White Friars. ‘‘To all the 
anchorites and hermits attached to such and 
such a church I leave” so much; ‘‘to the 
monks of so and so I leave” so much; ‘to my 
parish church I leave” so much. This every 
citizen of substance always did; and these 
bequests, generally of small sums, coming in 
from time to time, day after day, greatly 
helped, as they mounted up, to keep the 
houses going. But when you come to the 
fifteenth century what do you find? All these 
bequests have ceased! They have ceased 
almost entirely. What may we in fairness 
conclude from this? Surely that the people 
had not only ceased to believe in the chantries, 
and the post obits, but they had ceased to 
believe in the holiness and the purity and the 
efficacy of the monks and friars themselves. 
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Thus you see the way was prepared long 
before Henry vii came to the throne ; the way 
was prepared for the dissolution of the monas- 
teries ; and Henry vi did not get up one fine 
morning and say, as if it was quite a new idea 
both to himself and his court, ‘‘ Let us dis- 
solve the religious houses.” He simply recog- 
nised the popular feeling, rested and relied upon 
it; and, whether for private purposes of his 
own or not, with which I have nothing to do, 
he dissolved the houses; and the mass of the 
people looked on and approved. 

One more thing about this. I find among 
my notes a statement to this effect. In the 
fifteenth century the friars, the begging friars, 
are accused of becoming pedlars. They went 
about with baskets, selling knives, and scissors, 
and laces, and ribbons. Why should the 
Franciscans become pedlars? What I have 
said before suggests the reply. It was because 
begging failed them; nobody would give them 
any more money. The people ceased to give 
them any money at all; in some places they 
were so much reduced that they were actually 
before the dissolution reduced to the necessity 
of stripping the lead off the churches, and part- 
ing with their sacred vessels and their orna- 
ments and vestments, to provide themselves 
with food. Their numbers were, in consequence, 
greatly reduced. For example, in the noble 
house of the Grey Friars itself, those Fran- 
ciscans of whom we have spoken, with its 
beautiful church and everything so grand and 
glorious about it, when the word came for the 
suppression of that house, there were only 
twenty-five friars left to walk out of it, and 
the Prior-professed himself very glad to go. 

I have shown you, therefore, that the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries was thoroughly well 
prepared. It was like doing a thing for which 
the people were perfectly prepared and per- 
fectly ready, and to which no opposition was 
made till afterwards, when, as always happens, 
a reaction set in for a time and there were 
risings. In a word, the dissolution was not 
violent ; it was not sudden ; and it had been in 
. men’s minds for a long time. 


I will not ask you to follow me through the 
Various steps in the suppression; how, for 
instance, Cardinal Wolsey got hold of the 
houses to begin with, and suppressed twenty- 
three of them. Let us take it as read, that 
the religious houses were all finally closed, 
shut up, and swept away. But there is one 
point about this measure which I want you to 
understand clearly: I always used to believe, 
and a good many historians say so, that the 
monks were all turned out naked, so to speak, 
into the cold; and you may read here, and there, 
dreadful lamentations about these unfortunate 
monks and their sufferings. So that you will 
be perhaps astonished to learn that this was 
not the case at all. All the monks, occupants 
of monasteries—not friaries, mind—all who 
surrendered when they were called upon to do 
so, retired with pensions. I do not say that 


they were great pensions; but the allowance 
made was considered quite sufficient to keep 
them for the rest of their days. We may con- 
cede that to the nuns—the elder ones—there 
may have been great hardships and suffering : 
these poor ladies—every nun was a gentle 
woman by right of her profession—had led 
their quiet innocent lives—do not let us believe 
that our English nuns were otherwise than 
innocent—were turned out of the peaceful 
homes where they had spent so many years, 
into the noisy world. Some of them lived 
together afterwards ; in the case of the nuns of 
St. Helen’s it is touching to find that eighteen 
years later there were still half-a-dozen of them 
left, all drawing their pensions, and they seem 
to have been living together no doubt in a quiet 
sort of private nunnery, no one interfering. 
Let me say here that I have never found in 
literature, in satires, in ballads, in the very 
coarsest and rudest writings, one word against 
the purity and piety of the London nuns. Let 
us always think of them with reverence. 

As for the friars, the case was different. So 
great was the hatred in which they were held 
that the King would give them no pension at 
all. Let us say that again. So far had the 
Franciscans lost their former hold upon the 
people that not one single farthing would the 
State give them. What became of them ? 
Those who were in priest’s orders either found 
employment in parish churches, or they went 
to Flanders and found places there. Of those 
who were not in priest’s orders one knows little. 
They disappear. One hopes that they settled 
down in honest pursuits ; but no one knows. 

Bear in mind, then, that when you talk of 
the suppression of the religious houses all the 
monks and all the nuns got pensions for life, 
and the friars alone were put out into the street 
with, at best, a small gratuity. 

The moment after a house was dissolved its 
destruction began. The noble to whom a 
house was given generally began by destroying 
all the beautiful marble tombs; these were 
hacked to pieces and sold at sixpence a cartload 
and carried away. Many of the churches were 
blown up with gunpowder ; some were turned 
into glass-houses ; but scarcely anything was 
left : it was as if the people desired to get rid of 
the very memory of the place and its occupants. 
The great Church of the Grey Friars was spared 
at the earnest entreaty of Bishop Ridley to 
become a hospital for orphans. 

It is, of course, easy to denounce this 
destruction. Yet it was, if we think of it, ina 
sense necessary. Above all things it was 
desirable—even necessary—as it seemed to the 
reformers at that time, that the people should 
no longer be instructed by sight, as they were 
by these paintings on the walls and every- 
thing else, in the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church which they had just aban- 
doned. Therefore we must make allowance, 
and remember that before the interests of art 
come the interests of religion. Everyone felt 
that these things must be destroyed if the 











people were to be turned from Roman Catho- 
licism. And so the people very soon saw 
‘without wonder white walls, with a text of 
Scripture put up here and there, and a plain 
altar, and heard a sermon instead of the Mass. 
So thorough was the destruction that the 
people of London absolutely forgot all about 
the religious houses. As for the word ‘‘ monk” 
and the word ‘‘friar,” they actually forgot 
the difference between the two. They forgot 
the former existence of the monks amongst 
them, and even though scanty ruins of the 
monastic houses were to be seen standing 
up all over London down to the end of the 
last century, yet there is not a single poet of 
that century or the century before; not one 
single poet, or writer, or essayist, or preacher ; 
not one that could tell us what they suggested, 
what were their associations, what they meant, 
and what they taught. 

It is very noteworthy, therefore, that not 
only did they destroy and tear up the ancient 
faith which seemed so strongly rooted in the 
land, but they absolutely made the people 
forget of the existence of these things. The 
people saw the ruins; they saw Shakespeare’s 
playhouse built in the midst of the ruins of the 
Blackfriars Abbey ; they never asked, or cared 
to know, what those ruins were. I submit to 
you that this isa most remarkable thing. And, 
once more, as regards the destruction of the 
works of art, you must bear in mind that it 
was more important to convert the people 
thoroughly tothe Protestant and Reformed Faith 
than it was to keep intact these works of art. 


I have come very near to the end of what I 
had to say to you; but with your permission | 
will point out one thing. There is one special 
reason why I chose this subject for to-night’s 
talk, that is to say, in addition to the reason 
that I hoped it would interest you. The special 
reason why I chose this subject to-night is that 
I think we are going to see, not a return to the 
old order of things, but a return to something 
of the old feeling. First of all, as to the Bene- 
dictine retirement from the world. Just as in 
the old times men left the town in order to 
avoid the clash and clangour and noise, in order 
to enjoy the quiet and meditation of solitude, so 
the feeling among us is becoming stronger and 
stronger in favour of retirement—if only for a 
short time—from the arena, especially with 
those who take part either in the great fight of 
politics, or in the equally great fight of the 
literary life. I say that the custom is growing 
much stronger of desiring to go away to collecc 
ourselves ; to recover ourselves ; to court rest ; 
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to regain that hold of principle which is apt to 
be forgotten in the stress of the combat. I see 
that the people, all classes of people, insist every 
year upon going away, for a time, out of the 
struggle ; out of the market-place ; out of the 
clash and clang of the newspapers—which has 
now taken the place of the market-place of 
former days ; out of the House of Commons ; 
away from the many questions on which we feel 
and speak so deeply. It is good to go away, and 
to seek quiet and to recover ourselves. We 
feel more and more that we want this time of 
consideration ; we want to be alone and out of 
the strife ; we want to go away and meditate. 
Benedict discovered for us this great want of 
humanity : the necessity of retirement from the 
world. 

On the other hand, the keynote of the 
Franciscan friars in their initiation, in the first 
purity of their foundation, was this: that if the 
people will not come to Christ we must take 
Christ to the people. Now, I say, translating 
this into modern language, the charity of our 
ancestors is becoming transformed. We no 
longer believe in giving money to the first 
person who asks. We suspect, with good 
cause, that person to be a fraud. For instance, 
there is the begging-letter writer. I, myself, 
constantly receive, as we all do, alarge number 
of begging letters, and I| invariably discover 
every one of them to be a fraud. For I refer 
them all to the Charity Organisation Society, 
which investigates each case for me. We no 
longer therefore believe in the efficacy of in- 
discriminate charity. But there is a new form 
of charity, which seems exactly the adaptation 
of the Franciscan principle to modern times. 
Our new friars (who are without vows) go 
among the people themselves, and render 
personal service to the poor. These friars are 
found everywhere : among parish workers in 
the so-called settlements ; in dozens of places, 
Institutes and Associations that I could name 
to you ; they wear no grey frock, nor do they 
tie a rope round their waists; but they are in 
essentials like the old Grey Frocks: they are 
men and women who give all their spare money, 
all their spare time, all their evenings, to the 
service of the poor, working among them, and 
devoting themselves unselfishly, and without 
looking for even the reward of gratitude, 
altogether to the service of the people. That is 
the true service; that is the true charity which 
belongs to this age as well as the age of 
Francis: that is the secret of the Franciscans’ 
success: that is the true lesson to be learned 
from the teaching of Francis of Assisi and the 
practice of his followers. 
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A GRAVE PERPLEXITY. 


CHAPTER VII.—‘‘ YOU WON’T GIVE HIM UP?” 


T was hardly surprising that, next morning, 
Alethea woke with so bad a headache that 
it was impossible for her to do anything but 

lie still in her bed. Constance’s maid brought in 
her breakfast, with a message from her mistress 
that ‘‘ Miss Mordaunt was on no account to get 
up until Miss Elliston came to see how she was,” 
but the lady herself did not appear. It was the 
day which she gave, weekly, to working on a 
charitable committee in South London, starting 
early and returning late ; so Alethea knew that 
she would have to stay where she was till tea- 
time at the earliest: 

Lady Elliston was also in her room that day, 
having sneezed two or three times the evening 
before, so the respectful and silent Cousins was 
Alethea’s sole visitor, and she only appeared at 
intervals, and stayed no longer than was needful 
to see after her charge’s comfort. 

During the first hours of the day Alethea’s 
headache was tco severe for her to have 
thoughts to spare for anything else. She 


longed, like a baby, for old Nanny, who had 
been her nurse from the beginning, and to whom 
she and the whole tribe at home were accus- 
tomed to turn in their ailments ; but her bodily 
discomfort was too great to leave her the 
power of connected thought. The events of the 
night before hung over her like an oppressive 
cloud, without her being able to recall what 
it was that was weighing on her heart like 
lead. 

By the afternoon, however, thé pain had 
spent itself; and after a sound sleep the girl 
came back to the recollection of what had 
happened, and knew why she was feeling so 
miserable. She lay there in the small white 
bed facing the window, with its view of roofs 
and chimney-pots, going over and over in her 
mind the scenes of the previous evening, and 
wondering what they really meant—those things 
which had been said of Frank ; what she should 
do if it were actually the fact that he was not 
** good,” and how she-should come at the truth. 

The longer she lay the more distressed she 
grew. She tried to read, but the short winter 
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afternoon was already waning, and the effort to 
decipher small print in a bad light made her 
head ache again, so she was forced to give up 
that attempt to divert her thoughts. Tears of 
utter wretchedness were running down her 
cheeks when the sound of steps, approaching 
her door, roused her to dash them hastily 
away, and try to look as usual. Cousins 
appeared with a message—‘‘ Miss Wilson’s 
love, and would Miss Mordaunt care to see her 
for five minutes?” 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed I should!” cried Alethea 
eagerly, with brightening eyes. A light, active 
step was soon to be heard mounting the stairs 
behind Cousins’ staid footfall, and Eleanor 
Wilson appeared in the doorway, her cheeks 
pink with exercise and her eyes bright with 
that merry graciousness which was one of 
her greatest charms. Alethea, in the flush of 
her enthusiasm for this new friend, had told 
Frank she was like a piece of sweetbriar; and 
he had laughed and agreed that the comparison 
was no bad one. Her charming fresh face had 
the tender pinkness and whiteness of a briar 
rose; and there was a sturdiness about her 
sweetness and a strength of fibre in her gay 
and wholesome nature which had a subtle akin- 
ness to the homely fragrant favourite of 
cottage gardens. 

Like the sweetbriar, too, Eleanor had her 
thorns, but they were purely thorns of defence 
—defence of others more than of herself—and 
had no sort of aggressiveness about them. The 
native shrewdness and power of observation 
which gave her so keen an insight into the 
minds and characters of others, and made her 
quick to recognise their absurdities and incon- 
sistencies, were so tempered with love and 
tender-heartedness as never to make her unmer- 
ciful or severe. Her inborn sense of humour and 
love of fun were held in check by a great fund 
of reverence, which lay deep down in her sweet 
and joyous nature, kept her from triviality and 
shallowness, and sanctified and uplifted all her 
dealings, both with God and man. She hada 
deep passion for her kind—an intensity of 
reverent love for all with whom her many- 
sided life brought her in contact—for her 
parents, for the brothers and sister who made 
up her happy home life, for the many friends for 
whom her heart had room, for the tiresome, 
wilful, affectionate working girls with whom 
her work in a poor neighbourhood brought her 
into close relationship. Surely a nature born to 
help and bless-—a ‘‘light shining in a dark 
place,” to show to those around it how joyous 
and attractive a Christian’s life can be. 

To poor little Alethea, in the bewilderment of 
her new trouble, the very sight of Eleanor 
brought comfort and cheering. Though she 
might not speak of what was weighing on her 
spirit, the sense of fellowship and sympathy 
«came to her warm and strong. 

‘Oh, Eleanor!” she cried, with a hard 
struggle to keep the quiver out of her voice, 
‘‘what made you come just when I wanted 
somebody so badly?” And she threw her arms 


round her friend’s neck and clung to her as if 
she could never let go. 

It was Eleanor who loosened her arms, with 
those strong yet gentle fingers, and took a long 
look at her face, with eyes at once tender and 
keen. ‘* You poor child, what are you doing 
here, all by yourself? Is this the result of too 
much dancing, or of what other dissipation ? ” 

‘*Oh, xo, it isn’t dissipation, indeed, but I had 
a headache this morning—I can’t tell you what 
brought it on—and Constance said I was to stay 
in bed till she came home. I do wish she hadn’t 
settled it without even seeing me! I’ve been 
so miserable lying here all alone.” 

‘*And your misery has been finding an out- 
let in tears, hasn’t it?” asked Eleanor, with 
one of her bright, searching looks. 

‘*Ye—es, I have been crying alittle.” Alethea 
owned to it rather unwillingly. 

Eleanor sat down on the bed. ‘‘ Wouldn't 
you like to tell me what it was about?” she 
asked, throwing her head back and regarding 
Alethea with so merry a look of friendly curiosity 
that, in spite of her heavy heart, the latter could 
hardly keep from laughing. 

** Oh, I should—like to, but I can’t! It’s—it’s 
all so puzzling and—and dreadful—and I’ve no 
right, perhaps—oh, don’t ask me, Eleanor, please 
don’t——” The colour had rushed into Alethea’s 
white cheeks, and she was twisting her fingers 
nervously together and looking up at her com- 
panion with a face of miserable perplexity. 
Eleanor laid her hands on the small quivering 
fingers and drew them into her strong grasp. 
There was comfort in their very touch. ‘‘ There, 
now, don’t look like that,” she said. ‘‘ I deserve 
to be put in the corner by Becky, as she used to 
do when I was a small child and wou/d ask her 
questions she couldn’t answer! See, Alethea— 
we don’t need always to /e// things in order to 
get close to each other about them, do we? I 
think there’s so much we can understand with- 
out a word being said.” 

Alethea’s great hazel eyes gazed 
Eleanor, shining through her tears. 


up at 
**Oh, I 


feel as if you understood,” she said, ‘‘ though I 


can’t fell you. I wonder what teaches you to 
be so—so comprehending? It makes one feel 
as if the very touch of you were a help! I 
think you must have been born with eyes that 
see farther into people’s hearts than the rest of 
us can do.” 

Eleanor laughed and shook her head. ‘‘ Oh, 
J don’t see far into people, as you call it—if you 
only knew the mistakes I’ve made and the 
ghastly muddles I’ve got into! But I possess 
a mother who really zs a sort of white witch, I 
always tell her, and who has the gift of under- 
standing people’s difficulties and of ‘ helping 
lame dogs over stiles,’ if everanyone had. And 
she has taught me to see a little how interesting 
one’s fellow-creatures are, and what a queer, 
funny, fascinating thing human character is.” 
Eleanor sat silent a moment, with her hand in 
Alethea’s ; and then began to talk about her 
Sunday class of factory girls, and describe some 
of its members and their histories in such an 
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amusing, original fashion, that for ten minutes 
Alethea forgot herself and her troubles, and 
laughed as heartily over Susie Walker’s three 
young men at once and Jane Adams’ Bank 
Holiday adventures as if she had had nothing 
weighing on her mind. But when Eleanor jumped 
up and said she must go—she had promised by 
all her gods to be in at tea-time, as a prosy old 
cousin was coming who was apt to overwhelm 
her mother with talk—the miserable, beseeching 
look came back into the poor child’s eyes, and 
the quivering into her white lips. 

‘*Eleanor,” she said suddenly, seizing the 
other’s hand in both her own—‘‘ oh, Eleanor, 
stop a minute! I want ” She caught her- 
self up and looked away, as if it were impossible 
to say what it was she wanted. Eleanor Wilson 
stood still and let her hand rest in that quiver- 
ing grasp. She wondered what Alethea’s 
trouble could be ; but, though ignorant of the 
cause of her unhappiness, all her heart went out 
in pity for this forlorn, trembling child. 

Alethea at last spoke again, almost under her 
breath. ‘‘ Eleanor,” she whispered, ‘‘ —perhaps 
I oughtn’t to ask you, but I’ve no one else— 
oh, Eleanor, dd you ever hear—do you think 
people have any right to say that—that Frank 
is a fast man?” 

There was a pause. Outside, in the mews 
below, a woman was crying fruit, and the 
sound of her shrill voice, shrieking ‘‘ Oranges, 
sweet oranges,” rose up through the foggy 
twilight with clamorous insistence, and seemed 
to fill the room. 

Eleanor’s grasp tightened on those trembling 
fingers, while her quick brain considered what 
would be the best thing to say. It would be so 
easy—without direct untruthfulness—to satisfy 
this simple creature and hush her fears to rest ; 
but would it be right? Would it even, in the long 
run, be kind? Eleanor weighed the question, 
and tried to see her way clear. Then she said 
gently, ‘‘I Aave heard him called that—but it 
was some years ago. Many men are idle and 
unsatisfactory for a bit, and settle down all 
right. But why do you ask me? Surely you 
know, by now, Alethea, for your own self, what 
‘ sort of man he is ?” 

‘Ah, but that is just what I don’t believe I 
do,” replied Alethea mournfully. ‘‘ Constance 
says But there, I don’t believe I ought 
to speak of it at all.” At that moment the 
rattling of a tray outside the door announced 
the coming of Cousins with Alethea’s afternoon 
tea, and Eleanor, with another long kiss, was 
obliged to leave her and make the best of her 
way home to Chester Street. 

She was haunfed, as she sped along the 
square, by the remembrance of those lovely 
eyes, which had followed her to the door with 
a look almost tragic in its forlorn anxiety. 
Few girls, perhaps, knew more of the inner 
workings of others’ lives than did this one, 
or bore the burden of more hidden difficulties 
and troubles of other people. There was some- 
thing in her face that made sad people want to 
open their hearts to her, as well as that which 








made happy people eager that she should in- 
crease their joys by sharing them. Eleanor 
Wilson took all alike into her capacious, kindly 
heart. She knew when to be grave and 
sympathetic, and when a touch of friendly chaff 
was the best medicine. At the present moment 
her hands were full to overflowing of plans and 
interests, and there were schemes afoot, where- 
of she was the moving spirit, which demanded 
her best wisdom and most thoughtful considera- 
tion. But she found time, among all her other 
claims, to think long and steadily of this girl, 
whom mere accident—if there be such a thing 
as accident in the crossing and touching one 
another of human lives—had thrown in her 
way, though without gaining much conscious 
light on the best method of helping her in her 
difficulties. 

‘*She seems terribly in awe of Constance, 
poor little soul,” thought Eleanor, as she 
opened her own door with her latch-key and 
hastened in. ‘‘ 1 wonder whether she has any- 
thing to do with this—whether she is coercing 
Alethea in any way? And what can the child 
have heard about that Frank of hers? I know 
Rupert and Ted used to fight very shy of him 
in Oxford days, and afterwards; but one would 
suppose he was different now. It must be 
horrible to see your idol going to pieces—oh! I 
am sorry for her! If she wants advice, it’s her 
mother who ought to help her, as her father is. 
such a long way off; but somehow Alethea 
doesn’t seem to look to her mother, or turn to 
her for advice. Well, there’s nothing for me to 
do, so far as I can perceive ; but I must try and 
see her as often as I can, and at least let her 
feel there’s somebody who cares.” 

Alethea was persuaded that Constance was 
keeping her a prisoner in bed in order to have 
another talk about the subject of the night 
before ; and she lay expecting her return in an 
agony of nervous apprehension. She felt her- 
self even more helpless and at the other’s 
mercy, lying horizontal in bed, than if she were 
upright and in her clothes, like the rest of the 
world. 

When Constance at length appeared, how- 
ever, it was only to ask after the headache, and 
to invite Alethea downstairs if she felt inclined 
to get up. When the girl appeared, looking 
wan and heavy-eyed, Constance tucked her up 
comfortably on the sofa by the fire, talked 
pleasantly about nothing in particular, and 
seemed only desirous to treat her young com- 
panion exactly as usual. The sole reference 
that she made to Frank was to inquire whether 
Alethea had written to him that day, and when 
the girl answered hesitatingly, ‘‘No, I— 
couldn’t,” made no comment on the matter. 

On the following morning Alethea was sitting 
alone in one of the drawing-room windows 
with her embroidery in her hands. Her needle 
was busy, but it was plain that her thoughts 
were both far away and by no means happily 
employed. Every now and then she stopped 
and let her hands sink idly in her lap, while she 
gazed out into the network of leafless boughs 
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which filled the nearer view, as if asking 
counsel of the comfortless, grimy branches. 
She did not hear Constance enter the room, 
and gave a great start when the now familiar 
voice made itself heard behind her. 
**Really, my dear child,” the voice said, 
‘fone would think you and Frank had had a 


SHE DID NOT HEAR CONSTANCE ENTER THE ROOM. 


serious quarrel, to say the least of it! It is 
quite time you left off looking so wobegone, 
or people will be thinking there is something 
the matter. There is Mother asking what ails 
you—you looked so poorly, she thought, when 
you went in to see her thismorning. Of course 
I laid it to your headache, so you had better 
be prepared to be sent for to see Dr. Thompson 
when he comes to-morrow! I believe, though, 
as a matter of fact, your headache is quite 
gone ?—so you ought 'to cheer up and not look 
so absurdly dejected. It really isn’t fair upon 
Frank, you know, when he is doing all he can 
to make you happy!” 

Alethea had resumed her stitching with 
nervous energy. She was embroidering the 
petals of a wild rose, and for ever after could 
not behold a particular shade of salmon-pink 
wool without its bringing her a consciousness 
of vague but intense misery. 

‘* ]—I’ve been thinking about it a great deal, 
Connie,” she said, without apparently noticing 
the other’s speech, ‘‘ and I £now it too, now, for 
a positive fact. Frank isn’t—what I want him 





to be. He doesn’t look at things in the same 
way that my father does, for instance.” 

Constance seated herself, with deliberation, 
in a high-backed chair standing near, and laid 
her hands on the arms. It brought her into 
full view of that frightened young face opposite. 
She felt there was going to be a struggle, and 
she meant to conquer. 

**You say you 4now —what means 
have you had of finding out? I 
should hardly have thought you 
would go round inquiring what the 
world thinks of the man you have 
promised to marry!” There was a 
note of angry scorn in her voice 
which woke even the gentle Alethea 
to defiance. 

** How could | ‘ go round,’ as you 
call it? You snow I’ve been in bed 
all the time! The only person I’ve 
seen to-day is Eleanor Wilson.” 

Constance shrugged her shoulders. 
** Oh, then I conclude it is she who 
has been retailing people’s unkind 
gossip ?—I shouldn’t have expected 
her to condescend to anything so 


unworthy.” 
‘*It was nof gossip. Eleanor never 
gossips!” Alethea drew up her slim 


neck and uttered her brief sentences 
in dignified accents. Then her lips 
closed tightly, and she looked as if 
nothing should induce her to open 
them again. 

Constance deemed it wisest to let 
the question drop, though inwardly 
boiling with anger at the ‘‘ meddle- 
someness ” of Eleanor Wilson. ‘‘ Of 
course this little goose takes every 
word of Eleanor’s for gospel—they 
all do,” she thought to herself. 

Alethea’s needle went on flying in 
and out of her work, but each stitch 
was planted more unsteadily than the last, and 
at length she let her hands fall into her lap to 
conceal their trembling. 

** Connie,” she said, in a low voice, “ girls 
ought not to marry men whom they can’t look 
up to—it is wrong of them to do it, if they feel 
so about it. I—I want you to let me go home.” 

‘*To let you go home? What on earth do 
you mean, child? Why, that would be equi- 
valent to breaking off your engagement !” 

Alethea raised her eyes for a minute and fixed 
them on the face opposite her. ‘‘ Yes,” she 
said, almost inaudibly, ‘‘ it would be that. And 
that’s what I want to do.” 

Her frightened eyes saw Constance’s mouth 
quiver and her whole face contract ; but when 
she spoke it was lightly and with an attempt 
at asmile. ‘‘ Alethea, you really are Zo silly,” 
she said. ‘‘ Engagements are not like pie-crust 
—made to be broken for nothing at all! You 
really are behaving in a most childish way, and 
don’t seem to realise that there are such things 
as responsibilities—even for you. An engage- 
ment is a serious matter.” 
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‘© Yes, I know it is. I quite understand it. 
You are always making me out such a baby, 
Constance, but I do know what I am talking 
about. It’s because an engagement zs such a 
serious thing that I can’t go on with it feeling 
as Ido. And I've written to Frank to ask him 
to let me go home.” 

Constance drew a quick breath of surprise 
and annoyance. This child was showing a 
spirit and determination she would never have 
given her credit for. ‘* Written to Frank, have 
you?” she cried, in a sharp voice. ‘‘Is the 
letter gone?” 

Alethea hesitated. She wished she could 
have told a fib and said Yes. It might at 
least bring this torturing process to an end. 
‘* N—no,” she said at last, ‘‘not yet. It is in 
my pocket.” 

‘“‘Then you must zof send it—you must 
promise me to burn it instead,” replied 
Constance, in her most authoritative manner. 
Then, with a sudden change of tone, she leant 
forward in her chair. ‘* Look, Alethea,” she 
said, ‘‘I won’t treat you asa child, then, but 
give you credit for being a woman, with a 
woman’s feelings. Don’t you love Frank, and 
don’t you believe he loves you ?” 

Poor Alethea flushed crimson, and the tears 
sprang into her eyes. She could not speak ; 
but the mute gesture she made was more 
eloquent than words. 

‘* Well, then, how could you have the heart 
to do this? Have you thought at all what it 
would mean to Frank to get that letter, and 
know you had thrown him over, on the strength 
of mere reports, at hearsay, of which you possess 
absolutely no proof?” 

‘* But they are frue,” cried Alethea, with a 
ring of anguish in her voice. ‘‘ They are frwe. 
You can’t deny it.” 

Constance hesitated a moment. ‘‘ Supposing, 
then, we admit that he’s not quite as good as 
he ought to be,” she went on, with an assump- 
tion of candour that only further perplexed her 
hearer ; ‘‘ ought that to make any difference as 
to your giving him up? It seems to me all the 
other way. You are—or can be, if you will— 
the very strongest influence for good in his life. 
You can lead him, in time, I feel sure, to any- 
thing you like, and make whatever you please 
of him, if you only are tactful and patient. I 
assure you, Frank is easily led, in spite of his 
masterful ways. It has been against him all 
his life. But it can be used for good as well as 
for harm, don’t you see, Alethea? You can 
lead him to good—just as others have, perhaps, 
led him to harm.” Constance spoke deliberately, 
with her eyes fixed on Alethea’s palpitating face. 
She seemed to wish, having once admitted the 
fact of her brother’s peccadilloes, to recognise 
them fully, and to allude to them as if they were 
a matter of course. 

‘*T want you to realise what it means,” she 
went on, after a pause—Alethea could say 
nothing—could not even look at her companion ; 
she kept clasping and unclasping her hands in 
her lap, and staring with unseeing eyes out of 
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the window—‘‘ what it would mean if you 
were to throw Frank over. He trusts you and 
believes in you—because he thinks you are good 
and true—more than he believes in anything 
else in the world. If you give him up, it will 
simply mean this—that he will go to the bad. He 
won't believe in goodness any more if yours is 
too—too good to put up with him because he 
isn’t perfect. If you throw him over he will go 
wrong altogether, and it will be—youw~ fault !” 

There was an indescribable force and intensity 
in Constance’s steady, even voice, and in the 
expression of her dark eyes; though her face 
never varied from its habitual set paleness, and 
the firm pose of her hands, on the arms of the 
chair, never either tightened or relaxed. Her 
words fell on Alethea’s heart with the force of 
actual blows; she quivered and winced under 
the pain they inflicted. 

There was silence for a minute ortwo. Then 
Alethea said—with a catch in her voice—‘‘ You 
are quite mistaken, Constance, about me, and 
so is Frank, if he really thinks me—what you 
say he does. I’m not good at all—oh, so much 
the other way !—and I could never make Frank 
good, or anybody else. Why, I never even 
thought of influencing anybody—it seems to me 
a most conceited thing to do, and quite, guzte 
beyond my reach!” 

Constance looked at her with that thin smile 
of hers. ‘‘ What, you, the eldest of a large 
family, have never thought about your powers 
of influence ?” she asked incredulously. 

‘*Oh, well—of course I knew I had got to 
set the little ones an example of being obedient 
and—and unselfish, and truthful, and so on. 
But I never thought about influence in the kind 
of way you mean, Constance. Why, I have 
only just begun to realise myself what—well, 
what being good really means: I certainly 
can’t help anyone else to be good yet—if I ever 
could—oh, zmdeed | can’t!” Alethea spoke in 
hurried desperation, revealing more of her 
inward self to Constance than she would have 
dreamt of doing under ordinary circumstances, 
in the hope of convincing her taskmaster that 
she was not equal to the burden laid upon her. 

‘*Of course, I know what you mean,” Con- 
stance answered, speaking in a gentler tone. 
‘** You don’t feel good enough—no, happily not ! 
If you did, it would just undo it all. It must 
be an unconscious thing. But if you only would 
believe, child, how great a hold you have on 
Frank, however little you may feel it in your- 
self, you would not dare throw it aside. You 
have his soul in your hands—I say it seriously 
—I am convinced you have. You see, nobody 
in the world knows Frank as I do; and I always 
did believe—and still am inclined to do so, if 
you will forgive me, Alethea—that nobody loves 
him as much, either. I own he has not always 
been as steady and good as he might be—but, 
as I say, I understand what life is like, and you 
don’t; and it is always those who know the 
least who judge the most hardly. There isn’t 
a thing in the world I wouldn’t do for Frank. 
You may fancy I have a low standard—and 
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I own I often talk in a worldly kind of way—but 
I do love goodness, and know how to admire a 
good man, and I'd sell my soul for Frank if it 
would make him one ; only he—he doesn’t want 
it! I’ve lost my hold over him. It is you he 
looks to and depends upon.” 

There was an indescribable bitterness in 
Constance’s tone, so manifest that even the 
simple Alethea must needs recognise it. But, 
beneath the bitterness, the intense love of this 
sister for her brother made itself as plainly felt, 
and Alethea was struck, almost awed, by the 
realisation of its intensity. ‘‘ How much she 
cares for him!” thought the girl to herself. 
‘** She would die to make him happy! I thought 
Z loved him better than anybody else—but it's 
not with ¢hat sort of love. Oh, I wonder 
whether it ought to be ?” 

Alethea came back with a start from her 
reflections, for Constance was speaking again. 
‘*Frank and I have been everything to each 
other hitherto,” she said. ‘‘I can’t tell you 
what it cost me to hear of his engagement, or 
how hard a struggle it was to accept his future 
wife. But I did it because I wanted him to be 
happy and good. You have it in your hands 
to make him both, Alethea; you won’t throw 
the chance away—you must not—you can’t/” 
Even Constance’s resolute calm was broken 
down now. There were tears in her eyes, and 
her voice grew more and more unsteady. She 
sprang up from her chair and turned away, to 
master the sobs which—-silent though they were 
—were shaking her from head to foot. 

The breaking down of a strong, self-controlled 
person is always a formidable sight. Alethea 
forgot everything else in her desire to comfort 
Constance, though she knew not how to set 
about it. She laid her hand timidly on the 
other’s arm. ‘‘ Dear Connie,” she whispered, 
**don’t cryso. I—I wish we couldchange places, 
you and I. You are so brave and strong, you 
would help Frank; but I’m such a coward, and 
know so little about things. I need to be guided 
myself instead of guiding other people. Oh, 
why wasn’t I ten years older and a hundred 
years wiser before Frank came across me!” 

Constance looked round and laughed through 
her tears. ‘‘Ah, you silly child,” she said, 
** don’t you see that’s just where your power is 
—in your youth and innocence? We experi- 
enced old creatures, with our knowledge of 
the world and its wicked ways, haven't half the 
power, with our men-kind, that youthful igno- 
rance has! It’s you who can lead Frank, not I 
—I’ve given him up to you, with my blessing !” 

Alethea stood in trembling silence, with her 
eyes on the ground and both hands clinging to 
Constance’s arm. Her companion, with a 
quick, impatient movement, dashed away her 
tears, and put her hand under the girl’s chin, 
so as to gain a look into her eyes. 

**You are not going to throw poor Frank 
and his love away?” she asked, in a tone of 
unwonted gentleness. ‘‘ Indeed, it is a mission 
worth having—to lead a man to better things !” 
**Oh, if I only knew what I ought to do! 
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Connie, Connie, are you sure you are right?” 
cried poor Alethea, shaken to her very depths 
by this appeal. She threw her arms round 
Constance’s neck and clung to her in a tempest 
of sobs. 


CHAPTER VIII.—OPPOSING COUNSELS. 


LEANOR WILSON’S capacity for enjoying 
herself under unlikely circumstances, and 
willingness to go wherever she was asked, 

were a recognised fact in her family circle, and 
a standing joke there. Her brothers and 
sister fancied themselves more critical than she, 
and were undeniably more fastidious. They 
had a code of their own as to where they would 
go and where they would not, which they 
adhered to with a tenacity that often annoyed 
their parents. But Eleanor was given credit 
for a certain ‘‘omnivorousness” ; and any in- 
vitation to a ball, dinner party, or other social 
gathering, of doubtful promise, was, as a matter 
of course, handed over to her. How much of 
her pleasant readiness to go wherever she was 
wanted was due to her keen pleasure in “‘ seeing 
people,” and how much to an unselfishness so 
spontaneous that it was hardly to be recognised 
as such, they did not stay to inquire. 

It must, however, be owned that to be called 
upon to go to a bazaar was an effort—even to 
Eleanor Wilson. The fuss and heat, the 
elaboration of trumpery preparations, and the 
display of small vanities and rivalries in dress 
and decoration tried even her lenient judg- 
ment of her fellow creatures, and failed to appeal 
to her sense of humour, keen though it was. 

It was with a lively sense of her own virtuous- 
ness and a heroic determination that she would 
not snap off the nose of any ill-judging wight 
who presumed to ask her to buy a ‘ button- 
hole” or put into a raffle, that she followed her 
mother up the stairs of a local town-hall, towards 
the room where a ‘‘ Fancy Sale,” for some 
charitable object, was going on. 

It was a January afternoon—a bright, keen 
day on which even London had contrived not 
to shroud itself in fog—and the remembrance 
of the skating pond at Wimbledon, where 
Stephana, Rupert, and Ted were in the act of 
enjoying themselves, made the air of the hall, 
with its mingled odours of tea and coffee, 
scented soap, and drooping flowers, doubly 
oppressive. Eleanor’s pleasant brow wore an 
unwonted pucker, and her eyes were less 
dancing than usual. 

But her shadowed looks were not for long. 
Soon after entering the hall she was en- 
countered by a tall, clever-looking girl, wearing 
spectacles, and dressed in rather ostentatiously 
plain fashion, who darted upon her with a cry 
of joy—‘‘ Oh, Nell, you are the very person I 
wanted! I’ve met that old tenant in pitched 
battle, and worsted him, and now we shall get 
the house! Just come into this corner, out of 
this horrid crowd, and I'll tell you all about it.” 

Eleanor emerged again from the recess 
between two stalls, where there was just stand- 
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ing room between piles of underclothing on one 
side and Japanese toys on the other, with a 
much brighter face. ‘‘ Well, it was worth 
coming, only to hear that an hour sooner!” she 
cried, looking back at her companion. ‘‘ Now 
I must go and see that mother doesn’t buy all 
the most hideous things in the place.” 

Eleanor went threading her way through the 
groups of people, in quest of her mother—her 
face once more full of that ‘‘inward glee” to 
which it owed its peculiar charm. Her eyes 
presently fell upon a figure which she recognised, 
though standing with its back to her. She 
knew the coils of bright hair, with the little 
soft curls on the slender neck, and the sloping 
line of the shoulders in the pretty grey dress. 
‘* Why, there’s that child—I had forgotten all 
about her,” was Eleanor’s thought; and, 
through an eddy in the crowd, she made her 
way to where Alethea Mordaunt was standing, 
and laid hold of her by the arm in friendly 
fashion. 

‘* My dear Alethea,” she cried, in her merriest 
tones, ‘‘I want you to say something very 
crushing to me—some scathing home-truth— 
to take me down a bit. I’m bursting with the 
sense of virtue over coming here at all, which I 
only did out of sheer filial duty. I really do 
draw the line at bazaars, don’t you? I must 
say, though, for poor mother’s credit, she’s no 
more fond of them than I am; only, you see, 
my father is a governor of the South-Western 
Hospital, so this is a case of noblesse oblige.” 

Alethea had given a great start—as well she 
might—on being thus suddenly seized hol« of ; 
but her face brightened when she saw who her 
captor was. 

‘*Oh, Eleanor, I never thought of seeing you 
here! This zs good!” she cried delightedly. 

“I’ve got something out of my father to 
spend,” Eleanor went on; ‘I told him 
Christmas presents had left me an absolute 
pauper, and I couldn’t come unless he enabled 
me to maintain a respectable appearance! So 
he presented me with ten shillings, which I call 
very handsome of him, and I want to see how 
far I can make it go in toys and sweets for our 
Invalid Children’s treat. Come along and help 
me.” 

Alethea obediently followed, and watched 
Eleanor choosing her gifts with as much eager- 
ness as if herself a child ; but her own smile had 
quickly faded again, and she showed so pale and 
wobegone a little face, and the expression of 
her eyes was so absent and anxious, that her 
companion’s keen observation was soon at- 
tracted to it. She left off trying the powers of 
all the monkeys climbing sticks, and opening 
the heads of a// the toy robins and pigs to see 
if they contained their full complement of sweets, 
and hastened to finish her task. 

When her basket was full she slipped her 
hand again through Alethea’s arm and said, with 
a change of tone, ‘‘My mother is safe to’be 
here for another half-hour at least—I see her 
talking to the matron ; and she will spend ages 
buying things at the nurses’ stall—so do you 


come out and sit on the stairs with me for a 
little while. I know a quiet corner where 
nobody will molest us.” 

‘* But I’m supposed to be selling,” protested 
Alethea, pointing to her dress, which was 
decorated with a sky-blue apron and bore a 
huge red bow on the left shoulder. ‘‘I am at 
the Mainwarings’ stall; Constance got them 
to invite me to help—she said it would amuse 
me!” 

There was an emphasis in the girl’s tone 
which did not escape her companion’s ears. It 
was a new development, indeed, to have Alethea 
satirical! But all Eleanor said was, ‘‘ Oh, I 
know Mrs. Mainwaring’s manners and customs 
—she always gets about as many girls to help 
sell as there are goods on her stail! There are 
her own solid four to begin with. I’il answer 
for it you will not be missed if you come and 
talk to me a little while.” 

The two girls made their way out to the 
big gaunt staircase, with the flashy decorations. 
In a quiet corner, half screened *y curtains, was 
a bench. Alethea seated herself, with a sigh 
of utter weariness that went to her companion’s 
heart. 

** Oh, this zs nice,” she said ; ‘‘I haven’t sat 
down all day—what with packing the things in 
Eaton Square and unpacking them here; and 
the Princess came at two to open the affair. 
Constance made me go round to the Main- 
warings’ directly after breakfast. And I wasn’t 
in bed till two, either, for she took me to a 
dance, and got me heaps of partners. I am so 
tired!” 

‘* Constance seems very much afraid of your 
being dull,” remarked Eleanor tentatively. 

** Yes, she keeps me going from morning till 
night. I—I suppose she does it to distract my 
thoughts!” Alethea gave a rueful laugh that 
was almost a sob. 

‘*To distract your thoughts from what?” 
Eleanor turned a little, so as to look full into 
the face beside her, and laid her hand on the 
speaker’s arm. She spoke with that gentle 
audacity, at once inviting and compelling, which 
those towards whom she used it found strangely 
irresistible. Alethea turned her face away, to 
hide the burning flush which overspread it, and 
twisted her fingers together in nervous misery. 

‘*I—I can’t tell you,” she said, under her 
breath. ‘‘ Constance would say I ought not.” 
And then, as if drawn by a force stronger than 
her own restraining will, she slowly turned her 
head and looked into that kind, compelling face. 
**Oh, am | a great coward ?” she cried implor- 
ingly. ‘‘ Do you despise me utterly for minding 
so much what Constance says?” 

Eleanor smiled. ‘‘ No, indeed I don’t despise 
you,” she replied. ‘‘I think Constance is a 
very difficult person to be in opposition to. But, 
if | were you, I woulda’t make her, or anyone 
else, my conscience. Iam sure it never answers 
to do that. One is bound to judge for one’s 
self in the long run, and one finds one might 
as well have done it from the beginning.” 

Eleanor felt herself speaking rather at random, 
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for it was by intuition only that she could form 
any notion of the actual state of affairs. Though 
frequently in her thoughts, she had been pre- 
vented, by many affairs, from seeing Alethea 
again since the day when she visited her in 
bed, which was a week ago. That Constance 
was coercing her in some way was plain enough, 
but to what end had not come to light. Still, 
even at the risk of blundering and seeming 
inquisitive, Eleanor felt she must try and throw 
a rope to this poor, struggling child, and give 
her a chance of being helped, if so she might. 
She was the only person, outside the circle of 
those immediately concerned, who had any link 
with her, or any knowledge of her difficulties. 

Her arrow, shot at a venture, proved suc- 
cessful beyond expectation. Alethea looked at 
her, for a minute, with those beseeching eyes of 
hers—with parted lips and the colour coming 
and going in her face. Then, with a sudden rush 
of resolution, she said, ‘‘ Whether it’s wrong 
or not, I can’t helpit. I’m going to tell you all 
about it, Eleanor—I feel I must. I think Connie 
loves Frank too much to be a fair judge, and I 
must have some one to help me to see what is 
really right.” 

And then, in trembling, hesitating phrases, 
with confusions and breaks here and there 
that the listener’s quick apprehension did its 
best to supply, Alethea’s poor little story came 
out, and Eleanor saw the situation as it was— 
the strong, determined nature overmastering the 
weak one; the wavering, hesitating will domi- 
nated by the unflinching one ; the ignorance of 
the inexperienced child struggling vainly against 
the savoir faire of the woman of the world. 

‘I know it is Connie’s Jove that makes her 
do this—her love for Frank,” faltered poor 
Alethea, between long, quivering breaths that 
had much ado not to be sobs. ‘‘ She loves him 
better than the whole world besides. I some- 
times feel as if J didn’t know what—what it 
means, compared to her—as if I really didn’t 
love him at all. I believe she would sacrifice 
every other human being to do him good.” 

‘*But she has no right to do that,” cried 
Eleanor indignantly. ‘‘ It’s a most iniquitous, 
distorted way of looking at things! I know 
people whose love for their own is of that kind, 
and it is only a more oblique form of selfishness 
—nothing better at all!” 

**Oh, I am sure Constance doesn’t see it in 
that light,” protested Alethea, whose candour 
was one of her strong points. ‘‘ She thinks it the 
finest thing anyone can do—to help another to 
grow better. And she will have it that /can make 
Frank different—I, and nobody else. What do 
you think she says ?—that his sow/is in my hands ! 
Oh, it makes me shiver to think of it !” 

Eleanor’s expression changed a little. The 
thought of helping, uplifting another was one 
which appealed strongly to the chivalrous side 
of her nature ; and none had a more unswerving, 
habitual sensitiveness towards all claims which, 
our fellow-creatures can possibly have upon us 
than had she. 

‘*Of course there 7s that side to it,” she said 
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thoughtfully. ‘*One is always being told that 
men are what women make them, and there’s 
nothing in the world better worth doing than 
trying to help some one to rise ‘ from their dead 
selves to higher things.’ But one needs to be 
very strong one’s self, and very steady on one’s 
own feet, before one can give a pull up out of 
the mire to anyone else.” 

**Oh, yes, yes—zndeed one must be,” answered 
Alethea piteously. ‘‘ I’m sure one needs to be 
very different to what 7 am before one can 
help anybody else. If Connie would only believe 
it! But she is so strong and so—so over- 
powering—so certain she knows that she’s right 
and I’m all wrong, that when I am with her I, 
for the time, believe it too. At least, part of 
me believes it, but part seems to be objecting 
all the while. I often wonder whether it’s my 
good part or my dad part that won’t agree with 
Connie, but I never can make up my mind. I 
wish you would tell me.” Alethea raised her 
eyes, with a sad little smile in them; but 
Eleanor was sitting with her merry ones fixed 
intently on the floor, and her forehead knit in a 
frown of serious thought, and did not reply, 
except by a squeeze of her companion’s hand. 

After a minute Alethea went on. Her voice 
was at all times a subdued and curiously un- 
youthful one ; just now, with this heavy burden 
oppressing her senses, it sounded in Eleanor’s 
ears like the sighing of a melancholy, wandering 
breeze. Above this quiet speech the clamour of 
the bazaar hard by—with its trampling of feet, 
its indescribable confusion of voices, and the 
occasional bursts of other sounds —the yelping 
of puppies for sale, snatches of song from 
canaries, and gusis of music from an inner 
hall where periodical concerts were being per- 
formed—rose like the roar of the ocean when 
a storm is beating on its breast. ‘‘ Connie wi// 
believe me so much better and braver than I 
am,” she went on. ‘‘I suppose it is because 
she is so strong herself, and so self-reliant, 
that she can’t understand how weak and help- 
less one may feel. Why, I want Frank to 
lead me and show me what is right—not for 
me to lead him. It’s true that I feel miles 
older than I was before—before I knew Frank, 
and even since I came to London. It doesn’t 
seem as if I were the same girl that I was 
back in the summer, when I thought a picnic 
on the Broads with the rectory people the 
most exciting thing in the world, and the 
worst bother I had in life was making the 
children mind me at their lessons! But though 
I know so much more than I did then, I think 
it only means that I know how /#le I know 
and how helpless and stupid and incapable | 
am. I think I am just beginning to under- 
stand what it means to really pray ”—Alethea’s 
low voice dropped still further, but her lovely 
eyes kindled and a trace of colour rose in 
her white little face; it was plain that she 
was speaking out of her inmost soul—*‘ and 
to feel that God’s love is a real thing, and that 
He does care for each separate one of us. But 
it is all so dim, and I often feel so very much 
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afraid, and do so badly want helping and 
guiding. I think I understand exactly what 
the prophet felt like when he said, ‘I cannot 
speak, for lam achild.’ And there’s Constance 
expecting me to be capable of making Frank 
into a good man!” 

Alethea stopped, with a little gesture of her 
hands which spoke more than words. Eleanor 
was greatly touched, and her sympathetic 
nature was stirred to the very depths. She 
longed to help this perplexed, forlorn child, 
whose soul was thus painfully waking into life 
at the touch of the stern teacher Experience. 
Yet what a delicate matter it was to interfere 
in; what a responsibility to meddle between a 
girl and her lover! It was so evident, too, 
which way ran the wishes and opinions of those 
who had a natural claim to interfere. And 
what right had she to run counter to them ? 
Eleanor knit her brows and pondered the 
situation with all the force of her keen wits. 

‘* There are two things I am not clear about, 
Alethea,” she said, when the other ceased 
speaking. ‘‘ One is—why don’t you go to Mr. 
Elliston himself? It seems as if Constance 
were doing and settling everything for him 
without his having a voice in the matter! I 
should have thought the only fair thing was 
for you to tell him what you have heard said 
against him, and have it out with him face to 
face.” ; 

Alethea’s cheeks flamed. ‘‘Oh, Eleanor!” 
she cried ; ‘‘ why, Constance says I can’t possibly 
do that ; Frank would be shocked at my know- 
ing anything about such ways! And if he once 
thought, she says, that I didn’t believe in him 
and trust him, it would be all over between us, 
and I shouldn’t have a bit of hold upon him. 
You see, it’s so dreadful his being away just 
now. If he had only been at home it would 
all have been different. But he went away just 
the day before—before ‘hat party—and he 
won’t be back till some time next week. He 
has got shooting parties on at Ashenden, and 
a lot of business besides—and he hardly writes, 
and I don’t know how to write to him with all 
this on my mind, and—and—it’s altogether 
wretched and miserable ! ” 

‘*] don’t agree with Constance one bit,” 
cried Eleanor indignantly. ‘It’s just an 
example of her crooked seeing. No one has a 
right to interfere between two engaged people. 
And to hide up a thing of this kind will never 
answer—you may be sure it won’t. Indeed, 
Alethea, you had far better write at once to 
Frank and tell him everything that’s on your 
mind.” 

“IT don’t know—I must think,” answered 
poor Alethea doubtfully. ‘‘ It seems so horrid, 
when I’ve accepted him, to be picking holes in 
him like this. And it would make him so angry 
—and Constance would be so dreadfully shocked 
at me!” 

Eleanor paused a moment. She was one who 
at all times shrank from seeming to override the 
wills of others, or forcing them to see any 
matter under discussion from her own point of 
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view ; and though she felt, with the strongest 
conviction, that the right course for Alethea to 
take was to speak to her lover, she did not like 
to go on urging it when once her say was said. 
** Well,” she continued, after a minute’s hesita- 
tion, ‘‘ there’s the other thing I want to know. 
You say you want somebody to advise you— 
why don’t you tell your mother all about it? 
Do you know, I really think you ought. 
Mothers are given us for times like these! 
Surely she would be able to advise you?” 

‘Oh, I couldn't,” said Alethea, shaking her 
head. ‘‘ Mother hates judging things-——she 
says it’s such aresponsibility! She has always 
let us have our own way since we were quite 
small, and she says we must settle things for 
ourselves, and learn by experience! She would 
only say she couldn’t interfere, and I must 
judge for myself. Of course, if father were 
at home it would be quite different. He’s 
like a rock to lean upon! But India’s such a 
long way off—and, besides, his regiment is now 
on the march into Afghanistan. A letter would 
take weeks to reach him.” 

Eleanor could only wonder at the gentleness 
and docility of the daughter whom such a /aisses 
Instead 
of the masterful and independent young person 
whom such a régime ought by rights to have 
created, this Alethea was more easily led and 
had a less aggressive will of her own than any 
of her contemporaries whom Eleanor, in her 
wide experience of her kind, had come across. 

**'You poor child, I am sorry for you!” said 
the compassionate voice; and then there was 
another pause, while Eleanor was thinking 
what to advise (with an uneasy consciousness 
at the back of her mind that her mother must 
by now be quite ready to go, and would be 
searching high and low through the bazaar for 
her), and Alethea was just resting her weary 
self against her and feeling the comfort of her 
loving sympathy and strength. 

** You know, Alethea,” Eleanor said at last, 
‘it’s a fearful thing to have to advise in such a 
matter as this. It’s so—sacred, anything. be- 
tween two people who have promised to love 
each other; one hardly dares to lay one’s hand 
to it for fear of doing harm. Only—lI’ll just 
tell you what I think, and then—dear—you 
must judge what is right todo. I don’t agree 
with Constance—i say it deliberately ; I don’t 
think she is being just or candid. I think her 
love for Frank keeps her from seeing things 
straight, and makes her unfair to you. I believe 
it’s—well, false sentiment about your saving 
him. It’s not the way to doit. You would— 
forgive me, Alethea, for saying it—be marrying 
a man you don’t thoroughly respect and believe 
in, and affection that is going to stand the 
wear and tear of life must have respect in it—I 
am certain of that. Nothing less will bear the 
strain.” 

** But I love Frank—oh, I Jove him!” sobbed 
Alethea, putting up her hands to hide her tear- 
ful face. ‘‘I would give everything I care 
about tosave him. Only, nobody will believe it 
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if I throw him over like this—Constance won’t 
believe it, and he won’t believe it himself.” 

Some old words flitted through Eleanor 
Wilson’s mind—a famous saying about losing 
one’s life to find it—about becoming maimed, 
or halt, or blind, as the price of ‘‘ entering into 
life eternal.” She wondered whether it might 
not be so in this case—whether the act which 
Alethea so dreaded—which seemed to her so 
cruel and calculated to work such harm— 
might not be the one thing which would bring 
Frank to his senses—whether the losing of the 
woman he loved might not be the saving of his 
soul. 

But she could not say this to Alethea—she 
could only try to comfort her distress and 
strengthen her to see the matter as she herself 
so clearly saw it. ‘‘ Never mind what people 
believe,” she said gently ; ‘‘ if he doesn’t see it 
now as it really is, he will in time, and Constance 
also. Sometimes we have to walk blindfold, 
you know, and in the dark. It seems to me 
that’s just the one guiding thread you’ve got-— 
that one ought not to marry where one does not 
trust ; and if you will only hold on tight to that, 
and be brave, it will carry you through. And 
—do write to Mr. Elliston and tell him all about 
2” 

‘IT promised Connie faithfully I wouldn’t 
write without telling her first ; and I shall never 
screw myself up to do “hat,” sighed poor 
Alethea. Eleanor’s flush of vexation and the 
movement of her lips showed what she thought 
of that admission. All she said, however, was, 
‘I must be going. Stand up, dear, and let 
me put you tidy to face the Mainwarings. Your 
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mob cap is all awry, and your red bow is in the 
act of taking to itself wings.” 

“Oh, must you go?” cried the other 
piteously. The kindly alcove hid them from all 
curious eyes; Alethea crept close to her friend 
and threw her clinging arms about her. 
‘*When I’m with you, Eleanor, I feel so quiet 
and so safe. I can hear the lions roaring, but 
a long way off, and I feel they can’t touch me. 
But when I get back to Constance I know 
she’ll twist me round her finger and make me 
see everything from her point of view again. 
Oh, if you knew what it was to feel like a lump 
of clay in somebody’s hands !” 

‘*Poor lump of clay,” said Eleanor merrily. 
She held the girl close for a moment, then 
pushed her gently from her and led the way 
downstairs. ‘‘ It’s time to show you have got 
a will of your own, and won’t be led against 
your judgment. Remember Christian’s lions 
in the path—they turned into lambs when he 
walked boldly up to them!” 

Alethea tried to laugh, but it was a poor 
attempt ; and Eleanor stood in the doorway of 
the hall, watching the slim figure threading its 
way through the groups of people, with a very 
full heart. Which would prevail—she or 
Constance? Would that weak will succumb, 
or would it fight its way through, acting bravely 
‘*in the scorn of consequence”? Eleanor had 
seldom felt more interested, more pitiful, more 
longing to help. She turned with comfort to 
the thought of the one thing she could still 
do—the one best way in which she could still 
** strengthen the weak hands ” which had been 
so piteously held out to her. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


\ JITH the death of Johannes Brahms, the 
long chain of great musicians is broken 

—that chain which began with Sebas- 
tian Bach, was linked through Haydn and 
Mozart to Beethoven, and again through Men- 
delssohn and Schumann to the great composer 
who breathed his last on Saturday, April 3. 
It was on May 7, 1833, in the busy city of 
Hamburg, that Johannes Brahms first saw the 
light. His father was contrabassist at the 
town theatre, and, soon discovering his boy’s 
unusual genius, he entrusted the lad to the 
care of Edouard Marxen, the learned professor 
of Altona, with whom for some years the young 
Johannes studied the piano and harmony. At 
twenty years of age Brahms paid an eventful 
visit to Robert Schumann at Diisseldorf, and 
received such a welcome and such encourage- 
ment as only this great and noble musician knew: 
how togive. It was Schumann who introduced 
Chopin to the world with the exclamation, 
‘Hats off, gentlemen—a genius!” It was 


Schumann who, three years before his death, 
electrified all musical Germany by an article in 
the ‘‘ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,” the musical 
paper which had been founded by himself. The 
article was headed ‘‘ New Paths,” and it began 
thus : 

‘* Years have passed since my voice has been 
heard in this place, so rich to me in memories, 
Often I have felt constrained to speak. Great 
talents have arisen, and, judging by the high 
aspirations of many of our younger artists, a 
new era seems to be dawning for music. Having 
followed the careers of such men as Joseph 
Joachim, Woldemar Bargiel, Theodor Kirchner, 
Niels Gade, Robert Franz, and Stephen Heller 
with the warmest sympathy, I felt that there 
must, and would, arise one whose mission it 
would be to express the loftiest thought of 
our time—one who by no slow and painful 
degrees should reach to mastery, but who 


should spring up, armed and perfect, like 
Minerva from the head of Jupiter. He has 
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come, this youth round whose cradle heroes 
and graces kept watch, and he is called 
—Johannes Brahms. Sitting at the piano, he 
led us through wondrous regions; into ever 
more magic circles we were drawn. There 
were Sonates—or, rather, veiled Symphonies ; 
songs, the poetry of which we un- 
derstood without words; separate 
pianoforte pieces ; Sonates for piano 
and violin, and string Quartettes ; 
and all so different that each seemed 
to be evolved from a different source. 
When he comes to wield his magic 
wand where fullest power awaits him 
—in orchestra and chorus—greater 
wonders will meet us. May the 
Highest Genius guide his steps. His 
colleagues greet him on this his first 
pilgrimage through the world, in 
which, perhaps, wounds await him, 
but certainly palms and laurels also.” 

The world received this eulogy 
with astonishment ; but Schumann’s 
words carried weight, and publishers 
opened their doors and their purses 
to this young apostle of a classic art. 

In 1863 Brahms moved to Vienna, 
and there he spent the rest of his 
life. For some years he was director 
of the Singakadamie, and conductor 
of concerts given by a society called 
‘*Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde”; 
but in 1874 he retired from public 
life, and devoted all his time to the 
production of such masterpieces as 
his four symphonies, his two over- 
tures, and the great ‘‘German Re- 
quiem.” This last, perhaps the 
noblest of all his compositions, was 
inspired by the tragic news which 
had reached him of the insanity of 
Robert Schumann. Another tribute 
to the memory of his good friend 
was enshrined in the ‘‘ Variations, 
Op. 23,” on a theme by Schumann 
for pianoforte duett, which end with 
an impressive funeral march. This 
theme is the one which Schumann, 
in his madness, declared had been 
brought to him by Schubert. Among 
Brahms’ smaller works the songs 
‘** Wie bist du, meine Kénigin ? ” and 
*‘Guten Abend, gute Nacht” are 
most popular; the ‘‘ Hungarian 
Dances,” for pianoforte duett, are 
also known to everyone. 

As a performer Brahms excelled 
in the execution of orchestral works 
arranged for the piano. When he 
took the pianoforte part ina concerto, 
accompanied by a full band, he was 
not interesting; his touch was heavy and 
lacked charm, and one felt that the sphere of 
action was too narrow for him. 

As I write, a programme lies before me, 
dated Frankfort-o.-M., February 17, 1882, and 
the memory of a wonderful concert comes back 
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vividly to my mind. It was the night on which 
Brahms’ second concerto—the one in B flat 
major—was performed for the first time, and 
the composer was himself the performer. 


Sitting before the piano, he gripped the keys 
in handfuls, and held 


them like a team of 


[From a photograph by Bruckwtann. 
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restive horses, as, with head bent towards the 
orchestra, he marked each rhythmic change 
with firm precision. 

The second part of the same concert opened 
with the ‘‘ Academical Festival Overture ”—its 
first performance also—and Brahms stood in 
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the conductor’s place. How different was the 
result! With arm upraised he led the joyous 
music, while every nerve and muscle swayed to 
its varied emotions. Here was the right man 
in the right place. Wellington, guiding his 
troops to victory, won an immortal name ; had 
it been his lot to charge the cannon, he might 
have died, like many of his brave soldiers, 
unknown; and Brahms, had he only competed 
with the pianists of his day, would have won 
scant fame. 

The curiously orchestral characteristic which 
marked Brahms’ performance also distinguishes 
many of his pianoforte compositions, causing 
them to leave the impression of having been 
conceived for an orchestra instead of for one 
instrument; and for this reason, though musi- 
cianly in the best sense, they are certainly not 
effective. His Variations on a Theme by 
Handel, and those on a Caprice by Paganini, 
are favourite show-pieces with great vzrtuosz. 
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But it is not on his pianoforte compositions 
that the fame of Johannes Brahms will rest. 
Long after these have passed into oblivion his 
grand orchestral and choral works, his glorious 
chamber music for strings and wind—often 
combined with pianoforte—and his infinitely 
beautiful songs will find delighted performers 
and hearers. 

Of Brahms’ private life but little is known. 
He craved no honours, and fame came to him 
unasked. He never married, and strangers 
surrounded him in his last moments ; but his 
body was borne to the grave by musicians, and 
all the world of music wept for him. An old 
poet’ has said, ‘‘ When rich men die they are 
buried with pomp; when good men die they 
are buried with tears.” Johannes Brahms was 
buried with tears. 

ELEONORE D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 
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EICESTER makes no luxuries. That is 
4 one reason why it grows and thrives ; and 
another seems to be that it has so chosen its 
trades as to give employment, not only to its 
men, but to its women and its girls—and a few 
years ago, it might have been said, to its chil- 
dren, too, for then the number of its half-timers 
was as great as that of any town in England, 
whereas now there are only five hundred in all 
Leicester, owing to the shoemakers having to 
work in factories and not at home, where they 
used to employ so many youngsters who ought 
to have been at school. 

It has now some 175,000 inhabitants, and 
during the century it has increased tenfold in 
population and still more in rateable value. 
Six years ago it extended its area by some 
3,000 acres, so as to include several of the neigh- 
bouring villages, and towards these villages 
the houses are rapidly going all the way, with 
the usual network of cross-roads between them. 
And in the town itself the recent improvement 
has been great, streets having been widened, 
public buildings ereeted, and re-building having 
gone on to such an extent that there is hardly 
a thoroughfare in which there is not some 
new group of shops or offices differing very 
markedly from those of the Leicester we knew 
twenty years ago. 


Leicester has a history which 
takes us to the Romans and beyond, 
though we may not be willing to journey back 
with Geoffrey of Monmouth and ascribe its 
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foundation to King Lear, its name seemingly 
coming from the river Leir, which we now 
know as the Soar. That it was a Roman 
station there is no gainsaying. The New 
Walk, the pleasant tree-lined path that runs 
through so much of it, has been a thorough- 
fare ever since it formed part of the Via 
Devana on its way from Chester to Colchester ; 
and the church of St. Nicholas stands on the 
site of a temple of Janus, and is largely 
built of Roman bricks. Yet this was not 
Leicester’s oldest church, it having been pre- 
ceded by the mother church of the town, the 
first St. Margaret’s, which was built for the 
first bishop of Leicester, on virgin ground just 
outside the Roman walls, in 731. That old 
bishopric lasted but a century and a half, and 
then the Danes came, and it was moved to the 
Oxfordshire Dorchester. Fifty years afterwards 
Ethelfleda sent the Danes about their business, 
leaving little but the “by” in the village 
names to mark their presence, and Leicester, 
become Christian again, could boast of seven 
small parish churches at the time of the Con- 
quest, of which the representatives of five 
remain. 

After that troublous period its old Merchant 
Guild was re-established by permission of the 
first Norman earl, who rebuilt and strengthened 
the old English castle and made St. Mary’s its 
chapel. The second earl founded the vanished 
abbey in the meadows, where Wolsey after- 
wards came to die. The third earl defied King 
Henry, and brought the Royal vengeance down 
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on the town, so that it was stormed and 
wrecked and burnt, its unpeopled streets be- 
coming green lanes, the sites of its ruined 
houses remaining unbuilt upon and being con- 
verted into the orchards they continued to be for 
centuries. Then the earl, who had been re- 
stored to his estates by Richard, looked favour- 
ably on the revival of the Merchant Guild by 
those who had suffered so much for him, and 
with its re-establishment in 1197, with its 
aldermen and council of twenty-four, the muni- 
cipal life of modern Leicester really began. 


When the Corporation was re- 
formed under the Act of 1835, 
Leicester sold its gold mace in 
disgust, but thirty years afterwards it was not 
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from the embarrassing floods, that at times 
placed a fifth of the population under water. 
Twenty years ago it took over the water- 
works from the local company, and it has since 
greatly increased and improved the supply, 
besides applying, out of the profits of the under- 
taking, some 4,90,000 in reduction of the rates. 
The taking over of the gas-works by the 
Corporation in 1878 has had equally satisfactory 
results, under Alderman Lennard’s energetic 
guidance. Out of the profits the rates have 
been relieved by some £ 300,000, at an average 
of about £16,000 a year, the rest of the 
surplus going to sinking and renewal funds, 
the works having been much extended and 
modernly equipped, so that in a day they can 
carbonise 700 tons of coal, thus giving a daily 
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above getting it back again by public subscrip- 
tion ; and the return of the bauble seemed to 
biing such spirit with it that there is now no 
more active municipality in England. !t has 
made new streets and improved old ones, and 
keeps them clean, and itis gradually getting rid 
of the granite pitchings on the old foot-ways, 
which seem to have been originally introduced 
in the interest of the local shoe trade. It has 
entirely remodelled the sewage system, and 
successfully works its sewage farms, and it has 
no difficulty in getting rid of the town refuse in 
its destructors. By the erection of well-designed 
prevention works, at a cost of £300,000, it has 
effectively relieved the lower parts of the town 


yield of gas of seven million cubic feet. In 
1889 the Corporation, adopting Alderman 
Lennard’s advice, decided to start its own 
electric lighting works, and these also are yield- 
ing a profit that has more than wiped off the 
inevitable early loss. 

In the matter of parks and open 
spaces Leicester has also been to 
the fore. In 1877 the Corporation bought the 
Abbey meadow and St. Margaret’s pasture on 
the island between the river Soar and the canal. 
The pasture of about 20 acres has been laid out 
as a cricket and recreation ground, with an open- 
air bathing place on one shore ; and the meadow, 
of about 70 acres, has been formed into a charm- 
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ing park, which is quite a triumph of landscape 
gardening. Those who knew the meadow in 
the past would hardly recognise it now. East 
and west the park extends to the water’s edge ; 
in the centre is an ornamental lake ; and stand- 
ing by the shore of the lake you get only just a 
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curators, become one of the most sensible 
institutions of its kind. Adjoining it is the 
Art School and Gallery, in which there is a 
loan collection from South Kensington, in- 
cluding Turner’s ‘‘Giudecca” and ‘“‘ Bridge 
of Sighs,” and Haydon’s ‘‘ Punch,” and a 
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glimpse through the trees of the spires and 
chimneys of the town, while, on the other hand, 
you have to go almost to the riverside before 
you can see across to the boundary wall on the 
opposite bank, which is all that remains of the 
original fabric of the once famous abbey. On 
the high ground at the other side of the town is 
Victoria Park, of about the same size, which has 
been formed out of the old racecourse, the 
grand stand now serving as a pavilion in front 
of a wide and well-kept cricket ground— 
an open space, curiously enough, given to the 
.town by no less a person than Simon de 
Montfort, the most famous holder of that 
earldom of Leicester which ceased only when 
Henry Bolingbroke became King. North of 
the Victoria Park is Spinney Hill Park, bought 
in 1885, and consisting of 36 acres on a hillside 
that have not yet been made the most of. And 
in addition to these parks there are several 
recreation grounds of noticeable size, besides 
cricket and football grounds belonging to clubs 
or companies, while the town seems to be girdled 
with allotments, of which there is one group on 
Freemen’s Common that extends over eighty 
acres. 

Leicester was one of the first 
boroughs in which the Corporation 
availed themselves of their powers under Act 
of Parliament to establish a museum. A 
suitable building was found in an old school 
in the New Walk, which, afterwards altered 
and enlarged, has, under its past and present 
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permanent collection of about a hundred repre- 
sentative examples of well-known artists, 
such as Charles Green’s ‘‘ Girl I left behind 
me,” Wilkie’s ‘‘ Washington Irving,” William 
Hunt’s ‘‘ Puzzled,” Mrs. Ward’s “ Palissy,” 
Topham’s ‘‘ Roman Triumph,” several works 
by David Cox and Henry Dawson, and that 
gem in its way, J. D. Harding’s ‘‘ Shady 
Nook ”—a good gallery, in which the pictures 
are well lighted and judiciously hung. 
Leicester, be it noted, does not 
vbject to a library rate of a penny 
three-farthings in the pound, and of the proceeds 
of this the Art Gallery gets 4.400, the Museum 
nearly 41,200, and the Library over £2,800. 
In the reading room of the Central Library there 
are two things that strike astranger. First, the 
height to which the shelving is carried, as 
though the architect had intended the upper 
shelves to be got at by balloon; secondly, the 
extraordinary way in which the sporting news is 
dealt with. Leicester is much too thrifty to black 
it out as they do in the Black Country; it has 
discovered a more excellent way, for it pastes 
plain white paper over the offending columns in 
the London dailies, and makes £22 a year by 
letting out the blank space thus obtained for 
local advertisements. As these are printed in 
coloured inks, the effect may be imagined. 
This is only done at the Central Library, for 
there only did the nuisance of the crowd of 
loafers waiting for tips become insupportable. 
At the branches, of which there are five, the 
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newspapers are shown as received. There must 
be a good deal of public spirit in Leicester, for 
the sites of these branches have been provided 
gratuitously by local landowners, and dona- 
tions to the buildings have been many. The 
libraries are well worked. They contain some 
52,000 volumes, and the turnover averages eight 
times per volume during the year, of which 67 
per cent. is fiction. In his last report, Mr. 
Kirkby, the librarian, mentions that in several 
of the provincial libraries an attempt has been 
made to cultivate solid reading by issuing to 
borrowers a second ticket entitling them to 
borrow an additional work not in the class of 
fiction—and there are a good many people who 
will watch this experiment with some interest. 

The history of the town schools is unevent- 
ful, the board schools and voluntary schools 
working harmoniously together. Inthe volun- 
tary schools the average attendance is about 
9,400; in the board schools it is 21,000, the 
biggest school being that in the Melbourne 
Road, which has places for 1,600 pupils. 
There is no higher-grade school, the system 
being to work by means of scholarships con- 
nected with the two endowed schools, one 
founded by William of Wigston, the other by 
Alderman Newton. 


William of Wigston, by his 
hospital and schools, was _ the 
greatest of the town’s benefactors. 
His estates are now yielding £7,000 a year, 
and will yield more as the leases fall in. As 
a boy of thirteen he saw Richard m1 pass 
out of the town over the old Bow Bridge on 
his way to Bosworth, when the white horse 
swerved, and the King’s heel struck the 
parapet ; an incident that gave the old woman 
her chance when she shouted that in like 
manner would the King’s head strike the 
bridge on his return. And sure enough it did, 
for after the battle the body came back over 
the bridge, thrown across a horse, with head 
hanging on one side and the heels dangling 
on the other, to be buried after an interval of 
insult by the Grey Friars, and at the dissolution 
of the monasteries torn from its tomb and 
thrown over the bridge into the Soar, where a 
modern inscription declares, ‘‘ Near this spot 
lie the remains of Richard u1., the last of the 
Plantagenets.” 

The night before Richard left for his last 
battle he stayed at the old Blue Boar, which 
stood in the High Cross Street, and slept on a 
bedstead he had brought with him. This bed- 
stead was boarded at the bottom, as was the 
manner in those days, and, apparently for- 
gotten, remained at the inn unslept upon and 
regarded as a relic. In the reign of Elizabeth, 
the story goes, ‘‘this house was kept by one 
Mr. Clarke, who put a bed on this bedstead, 
which his wife was going to make hastily, and 
jumbling the bedstead, a piece of gold dropped 
out. This excited the woman’s curiosity, and 
she narrowly examined this antiquated piece of 
furniture, and finding it had a double bottom, 


William of 
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took off the uppermost with a chisel, upon 
which she discovered the space between them 
filled with gold, part of it coined by Richard m, 
and the rest of it in earlier times. Mr. Clarke, 
her husband, concealed this piece of good 
fortune, though, by degrees, the effects of it 
made it known, as he became rich from a low 
condition, and in the space of a few years the 
Mayor of the town.” And it may be added his 
wife was afterwards murdered for the wealth 
that had thus unexpectedly come to her. 
William of Wigston did not find a fortune 
ready made in this style. He had to work for 
his money in the wool trade, being one of the 
four Calais merchants of the town who had the 
privilege of exporting wool to what was then 
an English possession. In time he became 
Mayor, and then Member of Parliament and 
Mayor again, and he must have prospered early, 
for he founded his first charity when he was 
forty. Next year he endowed his hospital and 
charity, which nine years afterwards he en- 
larged. The hospital, in a new building, 
remains, and sprung from the charity is a 
school for 500 boys and a school for 340 girls ; 
attached to the boys’ school being the labora- 
tory and class rooms, which are the centre of 
Leicester’s science teaching until the opening 
of the large Technical and Art Schools now 
building in the Newarke, near the old Trinity 
Hospital, or Bede House, which was founded by 
Henry Earl of Lancaster and Leicester in 1331. 


That magnificent baron with his 
hundreds of horses and hawks and 
hounds, his army of retainers, and his free 
and open hospitality, would have been rather 
astonished to know that in time his castle would 
practically disappear, and the five thousand 
townsfolk more or less dependent on him, become 
more than thirty times as numerous, would share 
amongst them more wealth and greater comfort 
than were possessed by himself and all his re- 
lations. The wool trade which had arisen in 
the thirteenth century was just then entering on 
a short spell of prosperity, and from it all the 
other local trades were to develop through many 
years of struggle and discouragement. 

Let us see what those trades are. And let 
us begin with indiarubber, as being perhaps of 
most interest, owing to its having been less 
frequently described. Leicester is a great place 
for rubber, and has been so ever since rubber 
began to be manufactured. Almost every 
novelty in the material seems to have been 
tried there in a small way, the earliest as well 
as the latest. Pneumatic tyres were first made 
there—and are being made there still—but the 
bulk of the present trade is in elastic webbing 
and surgical sundries, that are exported all over 
the world. 


Trades. 


Indiarubber was one of the first 
things found in America, for when 
Columbus landed in Hispaniola, he noticed the 
inhabitants amusing themselves by playing with 
balls of an elastic gum which bounced freely. 
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Two hundred and fifty years afterwards Torque- 
mada not only told us how the Mexican Indians 
played with balls of this wonderful gum, but 
how they made hats and shoes out of it, and, 
thinking the matter of interest, he described 
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It came from the Amazon entirely then ; in 
its best qualities it comes chiefly from the 
Amazon now, the main port for its reception 
being Liverpool, which distributes over 80 per 
cent. of the amount that reaches this country. 

The tree from which the Para 
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‘how the substance was collected in cups from 
the trees. Another long interval, and De la 
Condamine, returned from measuring ‘‘ the 
base-line of the Academicians,” gave an account 
of the use of the material among the natives, 
not only for making balls to play with, but for 
many other purposes. He also described the 
method of collection, and his paper, which was 
read before the Paris Academy, was the first 
notice of the matter which was taken seriously. 
Samples began to Come to Europe. Somebody 
discovered that ‘‘ elastic gum ” was an excellent 
thing for rubbing out pencil marks, and 
Priestley in his treatise on perspective, mentioned 
that Nairne, a London mathematical-instrument 
maker, was using it for this purpose in half- 
inch cubes at three shillings a piece. Hence 
came its name—‘‘rubber” from its European 
use, and ‘‘india” from the Indians of the 
Amazon by whom it was collected. 





rubber comes is a Aevea, 
which is not the indiarubber 
plant, Ficus elastica, of our 
sitting-room windows, that 
being a native of India and 
Madagascar not a third as 
rich in gum as the American 
trees, although coming next 
in importance to them as a 
source of supply. An increas- 
ing amount of caoutchouc— 
as indiarubber is officially 
called — now comes from 
Borneo and the neighbour- 
hood, which is yielded by the 
vine-like Uvrceola elastica; 
and African rubber from 
both the east and the west 
coasts is produced by still 
different trees. In short, 
caoutchouc is a commoner 
substance in plants than is 
generally supposed. 

It comes in greater quan- 
tities every year, and of late 
the demand has much in- 
creased, owing to the cycle 
boom and other causes, so 
that the price has gone up, 
until you have to pay three 
shillings and sevenpence a 
pound for the best Para 
rubber, though you can get 
third quality Assam for ten- 
pence. Even the best does 
not look inviting, and in 
buying rubber you pay for 
whatever may be hidden in 
it. Strange things are found 
there sometimes, besides the 
chumps of wood and stones 
and shells and old clothes that the simple native 
overlooks in his anxiety to make up the weight. 

Accidents are not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the way in which the gum is gathered. 
Gashes are cut in the trunks of the trees, and 
as the milky gum slowly exudes it is caught in 
earthenware cups, and the cupfuls are thrown 
into pots and pails. Into these pails the 
natives dip a paddle, or a stick, or anything 
which will take up a film of the gum around it, 
and the paddle, or whatever it may be, is held 
over a fire of oily nuts until the film hardens 
and browns in the smoke; then the paddle is 
again dipped into the liquid and again dried, 
and so on, dipping and drying until the mass 
on the paddle is perhaps eight inches thick. 
And then the lump is cut in half with a knife 
and pulled off, leaving a cast in the middle of 
the paddle, or whatever has been used to 
collect it on. 
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Where the rubber comes from there is no 
wood for making cases to pack it in, and con- 
sequently rough deal boards, cut to the proper 
length ready for making up, are sent away from 
Liverpool thousands of miles up the Amazon ; 
and with the boards go the nails, which the 
natives are so free with, for they are poor 
carpenters, that when the cases are knocked 
apart to get at the rubber you find the nails in 
groups of four or five together where bad shots 
have been made at the end of the plank. The 
commoner Amazon rubber, known as negro- 
heads, appears as cakes, not unlike bars of salt 
in shape, built up of small flattened lumps, 
these being the accumulations in the bottom of 
the earthenware cups that hang on the trees. 
Yet a third form is that of West African 
rubber, which appears in big lumps that look 
like puddings, and these arrive in what were 
once palm-oil casks and with rubber make 
their last journey to Liverpool and on to 
Leicester. 

The manufacture of indiarubber 
has a fragrance about it as of 
concentrated essence of very rotten 
cheese, which hangs in the throat for hours 
in a way that is anything but pleasant. When 
Macintosh began making his water-proofs 
by sticking together two sheets of linen, he 
used the “‘ milk,” which had rather a pleasant 
odour; but things are different now. No 
milk is used, and very little rubber in its raw 
state. The use of rubber in that state had 
many disadvantages. Raw rubber is affected 
by changes in temperature, so that 
it is soft in summer and hard in 
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much waste, and to save this he invented the 
masticator, which kneaded the scraps into what 
looked like putty. The masticator was the 
first machine applied to the manufacture of 
indiarubber, and it is still in use. 

But before the rubber gets to the masticator 
it has to be cleaned and prepared. It is passed 
between toothed rollers with water playing on 
it, and emerges like the outside strip of bark 
off a cork-tree. Then again it is squeezed 
between smooth rollers revolving at unequal 
speeds, heated inside with steam, and has 
sulphur dusted on to it. At another stage it is 
a thin sheet, with so little elasticity in it that it 
will not resume its shape after stretching, 
though the elasticity returns in the vulcanisa 
tion, which takes place in big steam chests, the 
lids of which are nutted and bolted down; its 
treatment throughout being more or less of a 
mystery, Owing to every manufacturer having 
his own methods and mixtures, though there 
can be no vulcanisation without sulphur and 
heat. 

The further processes we must pass by. 
Some of them are not quite as might be ex- 
pected. To make balls, for instance, you stick 
the sections together, inflate them slightly, so 
as to form what looks like a dried apple, and 
vulcanise the apple in a mould, when the heat 
expands the air inside so as to stretch the 
rubber and press the surface against the 


interior of the mould to produce the spherical 
shape. Nearly all the elastic thread used nowa- 
days is square and vulcanised. 


If you want 





winter. Vulcanise it, and it remains 
the same all the year round ; though 
by doing so you shorten its life. 
The sun is bad for rubber, even 
when vulcanised; so is grease; 
hence you should not let grease 
get on to your cycle tyres, and you 
should not keep a cycle in a con- 
servatory. 

Vulcanisation was discovered ac- 
cidentally by Goodyear in America 
—he was showing some visitors 
over his deserted factory, and 
stood, an apparently ruined man, 
with his back to a stove fumbling a 
piece of rubber mail bag on which 
sulphur had fallen, when he noticed 
that heat made the substance hard 
—and intentionally, after numerous 
experiments, by Hancock in Eng- 
land. Hancock, who was the partner 
of Macintosh, was the genius of the indiarubber 
trade, and invented almost everything con- 
nected with it. There is no other instance of 
a trade owing so much to one man. Rubber 
was merely used as an eraser until he took it 
up in 1819. At first he tried to dissolve it, but 
his attempts were unsatisfactory. Then he 
took to cutting the rubber into thin bands, and 
from the strips he made the first elastic braces, 
etc.; but in cutting up the rubber there was 
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round thread you pour liquid rubber into a 
cylinder, and, by means of a piston, subject it 
to such pressure as to squirt it out through fine 
round holes as a continuous thread. To make 
square thread for elastic webbing you wind on 
a roller a thin sheet of rubber sixty yards long, 
and form what looks like a solid cylinder a yard 
across, and with a knife you take off from its 
end shaving after shaving each sixty yards 
long, the thickness of the thread ranging from 
39 
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the thirty-second of an inch upwards, accord- 
ing as you have set your gauge. 

The weaving of this thread 
into elastic fabrics is a separate 
business and a most miscellaneous 
one, owing to the number of uses to which 
rubber is put. Shoesprings, stockings, 
garters, belts, braces, even in apparel alone 
there must be scores of ways in which it 
is present. As webbing it is woven in looms 
like those in which Coventry weaves its ribbons, 
thirty or forty strips side by side with a line of 
little shuttles, each working to and fro between 
its own strip of warps, 


Elastic 
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just as partners in the lancers part company 
and return again in grand chain. Along 
each side of the machines runs a row of these 
groups, all alike, all spinning vertically and 
busily over the complicated wheelwork beneath, 
each group occupying about the space of a 
dinner plate, the thread as it is plaited being 
led away over a thin finger of steel that 
projects above the central spindle. To each 
strip you want as many sets as there are ribs in 
the web, so that to make a single thread you 
want but one set. Take away from that the 
central thread of rubber, and you can plait an 

ordinary cord of any fine- 





the warps being of silk 
or cotton with the rub- 
ber threads mingled 
amongst them, the pat- 
tern being controlled by 
the jacquard overhead. 
As the weaving goes on 
the rubber threads are 
kept on the stretch, the 
tension being taken off 
as the finished strip curls 
down to be wound ina 
roll, and thus tightening 
up the fabric so as to 
produce the familiar side 
frills. Each piece of stuff 
is sixty yards in length, 
which is the length of 
the elastic thread, and 
as such it is exported, 
to be cut up and trimmed 
into the different articles 
for which it is re- 
quired. 





Woven 
webs have 
the advantages of not 
becoming narrower when 
stretched. But all webs 
are not woven ; the older 
way, still extensively em- 
ployed in ‘‘ sandallings,” 
is to ‘‘ braid” theelastic. | 
A braiding machine is === 
as pretty a piece of me- By permission.) 
chanism as you could 
wish to see. Round 
a central spindle run other spindles, four, or 
six, or any number of them you please, and 
from the centre of the minor spindles the elastic 
thread is led up, while round each of them spin 
so many bobbins, each apparently on a spindle 
of its own. .It reminds you of an orrery: the 
sun spinning on its axis, the planets spinning 
on their axes as,they circle round, and the 
satellites spinning on their axes as they travel 
round the planets. But, after a little observa- 
tion, your eye may light on a bobbin in some 
way differing from the rest, which seems to 
thread its way in and out amongst the 
others, and you then discover that the bobbins 
do not really run round in sets by themselves, 
but change from set to set as they gyrate, 
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‘ ness ; and this power has 
not been lost sight of, 
for in some of the web- 
works you will come 
upon a batch of these 
machines engaged in the 
making of fishing-lines. 
And, as a curiosity, in 
one of these works you 
will suddenly find your- 
self among the frames 
and needles in a depart- 
ment devoted to carpet- 
making, producing the 
finer qualities of stuff 
used for the linings of 
railway and other car- 
riages. 





Leicester 
has been 
making elastics for fifty 
years ; it has been mak- 
ing hosiery for two hun- 
dred or more, sharing 
the trade with Notting- 
ham, and using much the 
same machines as we 
saw there, though occu- 
pying itself more with 
woollen goods. 

For years it was the 
centre of the wool trade, 
and even in these days 
it has not lost all its 
importance in that re- 
spect. It still deals in 
local fleeces, and spins its own yarn, and the 
spinning of the lamb’s wool, though similar to 
other spinning, is a sight to see. The amount 
of hosiery it turns out is enormous, for its 
hosiery factories are many, and some of them 
are large, being said to employ from 1,500 to 
2,000 people. 
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Hosiery used to be its staple 


oo? trade, but underwear and gloves 
; are now hard run by boots and 
shoes. The Leicester shoe trade grows in 


vigour year by year. The output is wonder- 
ful. There is one factory, the Wheatsheaf 
Works, which can, if pressed, turn out 50,000 
pairs a week, and does as a matter of fact 
turn out over a million and a quarter pairs in 
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the year. But then this factory is a big one, 
the biggest there, one of the biggest in the 
world, and interesting not only in its size and 
equipment, but in many other respects as well. 
It belongs to the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, and affords a striking proof of the 
progress of that movement of self-help. The 
buildings cover an area of two acres, and there 
are nearly four acres more to build on when 
required. About 1,700 people are employed. 
There is one room, wide, lofty and well propor- 
tioned, which contains 59,400 square feet of 
floor space, and it is crowded with workmen. 
Looking over this splendid floor of industry, we 
said to the manager, Mr. John Butcher, ‘* It is 
a great thing for you to keep all these people in 
view at once.” ‘*‘Ah!” said he, ‘‘ but it is not 
so much that. I may not be able to recognise 
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and shoes together at Northampton, and the 
processes and machinery used here are similar, 
so that we need not go over the ground again. 
A tour through the factory is a splendid object 
lesson in thoroughness. Everything seems to 
be good and genuine, and everything possible 
is done to save mere monotonous labour. Even 
the boots are tied together by machine, a 
needle penetrating the back of each, a knot tied 
in the first boot, another knot in the second, 
and the string cut automatically. And the 
machinery, light and heavy, is all in good trim, 
from the engines upwards—the engines, two 
tandems of 200 horse-power each, one named 
‘“* Industry,” the other ‘‘ Equity ”—‘‘ Industry ”’ 
being appropriately the busiest, as it drives the 
factory machinery, while ‘‘ Equity” drives the 
pair of dynamos that run 750 lights apiece. 





By permission.) 
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THE MUSEUM, NEW WALK. 


them in such a crowd, but they can always see 
me!” Whatever may be the reason, either 
management, organisation, or what not, the 
fact remains, that these works go on from year’s 
end to year’s end without any serious troubles. 
The wages are good, the men are the pick of 
the trade, and the hours are 52) per week, 
being an hour and a half shorter than those 
recognised by the trade organisation and 
provided by Lord James’s terms of settlement. 

Here is a stock room 330 feet long by 34 feet 
wide, and a closing room of the same size with 
the sewing-machine tables running the full 
length. In the whole building there are four 
acres of floor space; and the value of the raw 
material used up every week is about £.2,000— 
and it is all leather, for there is no ‘‘ compo” 
used here, and that cannot be said of every 
boot factory in Leicester. We have made boots 


This is not the only co-operative boot factory 
in Leicester. There is another, the old one, 
in Duns Lane, now chiefly devoted to making 
the boxes for packing. Here over six tous of 
strawboard are used in a week, the board 
mostly from Holland, owing to its being made 
chiefly of oat straw, and oats being more eaten 
in Holland than any other grain. 


The Society does not make all 
its boots at Leicester; its heavy 
nailed goods are made at another 


Progress of 
Co-operation. 


factory at Heckmondwike in Yorkshire. And 
of course it does something more than 


make boots. It makes its own biscuits at 
Crumpsall, and its own preserves at Middleton 
Junction ; it has its own soap works, its own 
woollen mill, its own ready-made clothing 
factory, its own corn-mill; it does its own 
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cabinet making and its own printing. At 
Manchester, its head-quarters, the distributive 
departments employ over a thousand people ; 
its branch at Newcastle employs over 500 ; in 
London it employs over goo. It has a depdt at 
Bristol, and sale-rooms at Leeds, Nottingham, 
Birmingham, Northampton, and Cardiff, and 
purchasing branches at New York, Montreal, 
Copenhagen, Hamburg, Aarhus, Gothenburg, 
and Denia; and it now has its own fleet of five 
vessels: the Progress trading between Goole 
and Calais, the Zzberty, Eguzty, and Federation 
trading between Goole and Hamburg, and 
trading between Manchester and Rouen the 
Pioneer, which was the first steamer registered 
at the Custom House as belonging to the Port of 





MIDLAND SKETCHES. 


Manchester. In ten years it has doubled its 
capital and its business, and its net sales now 
amount to over ten millions a year. 

This is the Wholesale Society, be it understood, 
established solely for the purpose of supplying the 
ordinary co-operative societies registered under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Act of 
1876. These societies are its shareholders, but 
it has no monopoly in their supply, nor do all 
the societies have shares in it. Hence its busi- 
ness is but a portion of what is now being 
done by co-operation, and affords no guide as 
to the total distribution by the retail societies, 
such as are flourishing in Leicester and all 
these Midland towns. 

W. J. GORDON. 





Sit: 


Segond Thoughts. 


Among the fashions that only 
need influential setting to be widely 
followed, is the desirable one of 
having a not-at-home day. What busy woman 
at home would not welcome a custom by which 
she could secure an undisturbed day once a 
week, secure from time-wasting, perfunctory 
visitors? An Englishman’s house has been 
fondly called his castle, not to be entered save 
by invitation ; why should his wife’s so-called 
withdrawing-room be every day in the year 
liable to the incursions of all and sundry among 
her acquaintance ? 

Our continental sisters protect themselves by 
saying ‘‘Madame does not receive to-day,” 
when they are not in the mood for making 
conventional small-talk, having other uses for 
their time. In such a case to say ‘“‘ Engaged” 
sounds churlish, and gives offence, whereas, 
‘*Not at home on Fridays” printed on the 
calling-card would turn aside the stream of 
callers who are imminent every afternoon of 
our lives, as things stand at present. 

The enormous amount of time wasted by 
woinen whose homes are in towns in paying 
and receiving formal calls, is so great as to 
call for reform. Take the wife of any pro- 
fessional man, for instance, in London. Her 
husband’s work, carried on out-of-doors, or in 
office, is respected _as business. No idler is at 
liberty to invade his place of work—he himself 
decides how much or how little time he can 
afford to give to society. His wife’s work is 
done at home. Custom (too lightly infringed 
on) holds it incorrect to pay calls in the morning 


A Not-at- 
Home Day. 


without invitation ; but after two o’clock, though 
she is as busy as before, she must, if she re- 
mains indoors, hold herself prepared to receive 
company. Letter-writing, sewing, the over- 
sight of her family, sick-nursing, the adminis- 
tration of house affairs in general, as well as 
attention to personal ones—these claim quite as 
much of her time as her husband gives to his 
business ; yet for three hours, more or less, each 
afternoon, if she is in her house, she must be 
prepared at a moment’s notice to lay aside her 
most urgent occupation, and devote herself to 
talk with anyone who chooses to monopolise 
her time. Eight times out of ten such calls are 
merely forms of conventional respect ; leaving 
cards instead of an interview would amply 
suffice. The undergraduate’s right to sport 
his oak is granted, officials small and great 
entrench themselves behind a painted ‘‘ No 
Admittance except on Business” notice ; it is 
the British mother, and she alone, who may 
not call her working day her own. 

In the twentieth century, perhaps, we may 
look for some radical reform of our calling 
customs, may be permitted, for instance, to 
post our cards instead of being expected to 
deliver them laboriously in person, may be 
absolved from visiting people to whom we have 
nothing to say. Till then, might we not pave 
the way for much-needed reform by retrieving 
at least one day from the sacrifice, and letting 
it be understood by our acquaintance that we 
are not invariably at their disposal, but retain, 
for our own purposes, a seventh of our time ? 

J. M. S. M. 
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BOUT fifty years ago Dr. Mackness, of 
Hastings, published a thoughtful and in- 
teresting volume entitled ‘‘ Moral Aspects 

of Medical Life.” It was characteristic of the 
author, whose own brief life was spent in the 
daily consciousness of working under ‘‘ the 
great Taskmaster’s eye.” The subject however 
is so comprehensive, and presents, owing to 
recent discoveries and the vast progress of 
medical science, so many new conditions, that 
it might well admit of being freshly treated, 
and from some entirely new standing-points. 

Several distinguished physicians have given 
deep consideration to the moral aspect of their 
noble calling, and it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that with the late Sir Russell Reynolds 
this view of his profession was so constantly 
paramount as to influence every thought to which 
he gave utterance and every line he wrote. 

A brief sketch of this well-known physician’s 
life is prefixed to the volume of ‘‘ Essays and 
Addresses,” ' which has suggested the present 
paper, and it may not be amiss to take from it 
a few dates and facts before glancing at some 
significant points in a work which, although 
designed mainly for medical students, has much 
in it from which every intelligent reader may 
gather food for thought and rules for life. 

John Russell Reynolds was born at Romsey, 
in Hampshire, his father being the Rev. John 
Reynolds, a distinguished Nonconformist who 
had been captain of Westminster School and 
classical scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
From his father and from a private school at 
Southampton the boy received his education. 
The late Dr. Richardson, whose autobiography 
has been recently published, relates how he was 
designed for the medical profession from the 
cradle, and began learning Latin from the 
pharmacopeeia and from two medical text 
books. Reynolds had also probably an early 
inclination for the calling owing to the fact that 
his grandfather had been physician to Middlesex 
Hospital at the beginning of the century, and 
Physician in Ordinary to King George. In 
i846 therefore he went up to University Col- 
lege, London, and there his early promise fore- 
told a brilliant future. His first practice was at 
Leeds, where, however, he did not remain long, 
for his friend and teacher, the famous Dr. Mar- 
shall Hall, having decided to leave London, 
offered to give up his lease to Reynolds, and in 
that spacious house, 38 Grosvenor Street, at the 
early age of twenty-four, he began his London 
practice. There, too, forty-four years later he 
died. Sir Russell had not to fight his way to 
fame and fortune through the obstacles that 


1 “Essays and Addresses,’ by Sir J. Russell Reynolds, 
Bart., F.R.S., etc. Macmillan & Co. 


beset most men who have achieved success. 
One good appointment after another cheered 
him on his road, until in 1862 he was made phy- 
sician to University College Hospital and Holme 
Professor of Clinical Medicine. ‘‘ Three years 
later he succeeded Sir William Jenner as Pro- 
fessor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine 
in the College.” Dr. Reynolds is said to have 
been a most successful lecturer, and it is easy to 
believe it. His knowledge of his profession was 
profound and extensive, and his voice and 
manner would have been welcome to all stu- 
dents able to appreciate the gentleness and 
courtesy that make the gentleman. Like his 
friend Sir James Paget, Reynolds had a mastery 
of language ; in nothing was he superficial, he 
saw things clearly and on all sides; he was far 
too wise to mind acknowledging the limits of his 
knowledge, and thus his pupils felt, as those who 
now read his Addresses feel, that the guidance of 
such a teacher is not likely to lead astray. 

In 1866 Dr. Russell Reynolds edited ‘‘A 
System of Medicine,” in five volumes, which 
took more than ten years to complete. It is 
unnecessary to state here all the professional 
honours which he received in the course of his 
career. Enough to say that in 1878 he was 
appointed Physician to the Household, in 1884 
consulting physician to University College 
Hospital, in 1890 Senior Censor of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and in 1893 President of 
the College in succession to his friend Sir 
Andrew Clark. On this occasion he was 
honoured by the congratulations of the Queen, 
who created him a baronet on New Year’s Day 
1895. He died on May 29, 1896, ‘‘ peacefully 
and painlessly, without a struggle, in the 
presence of his devoted wife, who never left him 
for a moment during his long illness.” 

The scourge of influenza has taken from us 
no more valuable life than that of Sir Russell 
Reynolds—a life which cannot fail to have had 
a vast influence for good, quite apart from the 
service rendered by it to medicine. There are 
men in whose presence we feel that we are 
breathing a healthy and invigorating atmo- 
sphere. How the influence comes we scarcely 
know. It may be from a casual remark, it may 
be from a look, it may be from some seem- 
ingly insignificant action ; it must be, and this is 
all we know, from the ‘‘ soul of goodness ” that 
has prompted look, or action, or word. Sir 
Russell’s secretary, who writes the brief sketch 
of his life, says that while an exceedingly affec- 
tionate friend he was not at all a man of pro- 
miscuous friendships. He adds that he was 
‘* high-minded, sensitive, and physically deli- 
cate,” qualities that might readily prevent him 
from being what Dr. Johnson called a clubable 
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man. Yet, one who has no claim to rank 
with those whom he admitted to intimacy 
can recall many a pleasant welcome at Sir 
Russell’s cottage on Hampstead Heath—-a 
smoking talk in the garden or in the ‘‘ den” 
upstairs, a friendly chat about friends, pictures, 
and books, and all accompanied by an ease and 
kindliness due not to conventional politeness, 
but to innate courtesy. 

The Essays and Addresses, dedicated by Lady 
Reynolds to the past and present students of 
University College, are, as we have said, 
intended primarily for the medical world. At 
the same time there is scarcely one of these 
thirteen papers which does not touch upon 
moral and social questions that have an interest 
for us all. They bring us into converse with a 
man of science at once humble and hopeful, 
who believes that ‘‘through the ages one 
increasing purpose runs”; with a student of 
Nature who, while deeply conscious of ‘‘ the 
great fact of Zzf/e—the mystery of mysteries— 
that underlies all our knowing and over- 
arches us with sometimes an abyss of light, 
sometimes an impenetrable gloom,” is never 
too much dazzled by the light or confounded 
by the darkness. ‘‘It is only,” he says, 
‘“when we have attained and can look out 
from some height of science that we begin to 
see and know how vast is the unknown, and 
how, compared with it, dwindles into nothing- 
ness the little that our powers have yet taken 
in.” On questions that are or seem to be 
beyond the grasp of the human intellect, Sir 
Russell speaks with the modesty of a true 
philosopher. He is not ashamed to say, ‘‘I do 
not know,” but in the science of which he is 
a master, and in the wide range of subjects that 
connect the art of healing with Christian ethics, 
his trumpet has no uncertain sound. 

Here, for instance, is some sound counsel, far 
too broad in its scope to be confined to medical 
students, and of special service in our age : 

**Let me urge upon you—first, never to say, or even 
assent to, a proposition or dogma that you do not really and 
for yourself believe ; and secondly, not to fall into a worse 
and weaker error—that of affecting and parading clever 
doubts. Unbelief is bad enough, but the affectation of it is 
a thousandfold worse. The former may be the sorrowful but 
still hopeful state of one that is true and honest; the other 
is the more sorrowful and less hopeful state of one who is not 
true and does not know what earnestness can mean. Have 
no fear of facts, have no fear of truth, however it may seem to 
conflict with your own experience or with testimony. Do 
not push aside an awkward question because you cannot 
answer it thereandthen. Think and pray ; and if afterwards 
you have no answer to give, say so honestly and wait till you 
know ‘more and have found the answer. Again, do not 
think that you are set for ‘the defence of the Truth.’ As a 
great friend of mine has said, ‘Be yourselves true and the 
Truth will defend you.’ If you meet with a fact of science or 
history that conflicts with recognised notions, long-established 
dogmas, and widely spread beliefs, ascertain the nature of 
that fact. Be satisfied that you are not dealing with 
charlatans or quacks who may give you messages through 
table rappings or on slates ; but be sure of your facts and then 
do not fear them. What is true is of God, and you will find 
its real bearings on other things that are true if you work and 
wait. 


There is a noble passage in Hooker in which, 
writing of Law, he says that ‘‘ her seat is the 


bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world, all things in heaven and earth do her 
homage, the very least as feeling her care, and 
the greatest as not exempted from her power.” 
‘*O God, I think Thy thoughts after Thee!” 
is a saying of Kepler’s when he saw the planets 
obeying the order which his reason had marked 
out for him; and Sir Russell Reynolds, who 
quotes the saying of the great astronomer, adds, 
in the spirit both of Hooker and of Kepler, that 
in ‘‘thus viewing law as the expression of the 
Divine thought, the mode in which God has 
been pleased to act, we arrive at its truest and 
deepest meaning, and find it is not only the 
key to unlock Nature’s profoundest mysteries, 
but the keynote to which our efforts must be 
attuned if we would understand her mighty 
harmony and take our part therein.” But Sir 
Russell warns us against mistaking mere 
sequence of events for law, or accidental 
coincidence, or statistical results. We have 
been told of a lady who, on hearing a gun fired 
in a garrison town, asked what it signified. 
‘*Sunset, madam,” was the soldier’s reply. 
‘“Dear me!” she exclaimed, ‘‘I never knew 
before that the sun went down with a noise 
like that.” The lady’s amazing ignorance is 
only parallel with the folly of confusing mere 
sequence with laws. 

‘* Because,” says Sir Russell, ‘‘ when the sun arrives due 
south the chimes of a neighbouring tower perform a certain 
tune, and a large bell tolls twelve times, there is not to be 
inferred any necessary connection between that position of 
the sun and the particular tune that falls upon the ear. . . . 
If instead of coming to such unexpected grief ‘ Big Ben’ and 
his satellites should have still kept true for centuries to come, 
until the well-known traveller from New Zealand commenced 
his sketch from a ‘ broken arch of London Bridge,’ such long- 
tried and invariable association would not demonstrate the 
existence of a law to the effect that a certain position of the 
sun was necessarily associated with a certain chiming of those 
bells. Yet such laws as these, and many based upon 
evidence not one-hundredth part as good, are current in the 
science and pseudo-science of the day.” 


With regard to statistics, ‘*‘ he observes that 
the law of gravitation is true of two grains of 
sand or of two planets in the solar system ; 
the seedling oak contains the same elements as 
the giant tree of the forest from which the 
acorn fell, but try a so-called statistical law 
by such test, and it is at once proved unworthy 
of the name.” 

Statistical results are only true, says Dr. 
Reynolds, when applied to vast numbers, and 
‘‘perhaps the most unwarrantable conclusion 
which has been drawn from the employment of 
the statistical method is to the effect that 
because events occur in such order that their 
numerical frequency may be calculated before- 
hand, therefore neither God nor man, neither 
Divine Providence nor human will, are opera- 
tive in the world.” You cannot, he goes on to 
say, argue with regard to the individual from 
observation on the multitude, and ‘until the 
accumulation is so great that it includes every 
possibility of action and every variety of condi- 
tion, the statistical result is demonstrably 
untrue.” Statistics say that in periods of three 
years, and in about a quarter of a million of 
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skaters in the Regent’s Park, one in 3,751 is 
visited with accident. 

*« But if, when this next winter comes, two of you start for 
the Regent’s Park—not to any other park, for the proportions 
differ—persuaded that the chances are 3,751 to I that you 
will not go through ; and if 3,749 individuals visit the same 
park with the same persuasion, and one which is warranted 
by the facts, and applies equally to all, what becomes of the 
statistical law when one of you two receives a ducking? It 
amounts to this : that the chances were not equal for the two, 
but that it was from utter ignorance that you thought they 
were ; they differed as widely as they possibly could; and 
therefore that the statistical statement is not worthy of the 
name of law.” 


Nothing in Sir Russell Reynolds’s judgment 
proves more powerfully the freedom of the will 
than the application of the numerical method 
to the results of human action. The condition 
of two men may be almost identical with regard 
to the physical laws which they cannot trans- 
gress, while the difference between them ‘is 
almost infinite when they are viewed in relation 
to the laws they can disobey.” 

**No one admires more than I do,” he says, 
‘*minute and accurate observation; but what 
I protest against is the selections of facts 
(when you have to deal with an individual) in 
such a way as to record some most carefully, 
which you are able to weigh or measure, and 
entirely to ignore others which it may be diffi- 
cult to weigh and impossible to measure”—those 
‘* others” being the facts of mind, of morals, 
of conscience and of action which make up 
individual life. ‘‘The facts of religious life 
and hope are as much, are as verily facts to be 
taken into consideration, as are any other class 
of facts which the human mind is capable of 
feeling, of observing, or recording.” 

In the last address delivered last summer at 
the annual meeting of the British Medical 
Association, Sir Russell Reynolds points out 
some signs of the times which he regards as 
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ominous of evil. We should like, did space 
permit, to transcribe the whole passage, but a 
portion of it must suffice : 


**Tt would seem,” he says, ‘‘as if ‘revererce, that angel 
of the world,’ had from some regions taken flight, and that 
in her place were idols, or mocking shadows, or gorgeously 
apparelled lay figures. This absence of reverence shows 
itself everywhere, but perhaps it is possible to classify ever 
such a negative quality and put its leading features under 
three great categories : (a) reverence for all that constitutes 
the religious element in life ; (4) for that which is the ground- 
work of social propriety and I may say even of decency as 
our predecessors would have thought ; and (c) for the con- 
stituted order of relative dignity in family life. Thus much 
that now passes for wit, humour, cleverness, or fine and 
advanced thought, may be easily resolved into offences either 
against the religious sense of others—that is, it trespasses in 
the direction of profanity—or against the long recognised 
standards of propriety in topics of conversation, literature, 
and art ; or sins in many directions against the widest meaning 
of the old commandment, ‘Honour thy father and thy 
mother.’ If all shades of profanity, impropriety, or rude- 
ness were eliminated from what now passes current in 
books, in plays, and in conversation, we should, I think, 
often find little or no humour left, but only a vapid attempt 
at seeming cleverness, or at best some silly pun.” 

We have been able to take little more than a 
glance at a book at once rich in suggestiveness 
and weighty in argument. Sir Russell Reynolds 
as a physician had attained before he died the 
height of his profession ; but he had done more 
than this, and what he himself would have 
deemed even worthier of his aim. From first 
to last he had striven to elevate its tone, to 
magnify its moral aspects, and to expose the 
false philosophy and the superficial science that 
are alien to the Christian faith. Never did he 
do this by shutting his eyes to facts, and con- 
founding them with hypotheses and opinions, 
however serviceable they may prove, and in all 
that he says there is the ‘‘touch of Nature,” 
the deep human sympathy which ‘‘ reveals much 
that science cannot see.” 

J. D. 
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SECOND PART. 


ae every profession is a more or less close 
corporation, for admission to which some 
definite qualifications are required, while 
participation in it confers certain privileges, 
social and pecuniary. For it may be safely 
_ said that no man or woman would 
Pst coe nen | choose a profession in which there 
did not seem a likelihood of earning 
a fair living and laying aside a trifle for the 
future. The prizes are not for all, but there 
are prizes. 

Those who are claiming that teaching should 
rank among the learned professions ask that a 
register shall be kept, giving the names of duly 
qualified teachers, their degrees, etc., and 
that only the names of those who have certain 
prescribed qualifications shall be entered. The 


register would thus contain the names of the 
best teachers, and a school would naturally 
prefer to have such on its staff. To the best of 
our knowledge, none of the schemesas yet drawn 
up propose to include private governesses ; 
and yet this is a very important omission, since 
no one would be more likely to benefit by such 
a list than the private employer, who cannot be 
expected to know much about the comparative 
value of different examinations and colleges. 
Surely governesses should agitate with all their 
might for inclusion, that they, too, may acquire 
some sort of professional status, and a defence 
against the competition of the cheap amateur. 
Doubtless governesses would have done this 
and many other things long ago, had there been 
any means of doing them, but isolated and 
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scattered all over the country as they are, how 
can they make their common wants known? 
To us it seems not impossible that a Gover- 
nesses’ Association should be started, perhaps 
on the lines of the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, though it would undoubtedly be 
more difficult to organise. The Association of 
Assistant Mistresses has a number of branches, 
which, between them, cover the whole of 
England ; it holds a general meeting for all its 
members in January, while each branch meets 
two or three times in the course of the year. 
Here matters of general educational interest are 
discussed, as well as questions that specially 
concern assistant mistresses. The gatherings 
are also social, giving opportunities for tea and 
chat ; and many old friendships are there re- 
newed and new ones begun. The advantage 
to the status of assistant mistresses becomes 
clear when we remember that some time ago 
the President was invited to express the views 
of the Association before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Teachers’ Regis- 
tration ; that it was called on to elect two dele- 
gates to give evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission on Secondary Education; and to send 
a representative to the Conference on Secondary 
Education, summoned by the University of 
Cambridge last spring. It has received many 
other public acknowledgments of its position, 
and the assistant mistress who, before its foun- 
dation, was a humble and voiceless person, can 
now make her needs and opinions known, as 
well as learn from those more experienced than 
herself something of the latest educational de- 
velopments. This is the result of combination. 

Why should not governesses combine? It 
would be difficult certainly, but by no means 
impossible. At first it might be necessary to 
advertise for members, but colleges and schools 
would doubtless supply lists of their old pupils 
who are engaged in work of this nature, and 
gradually members would come in of their own 
accord. An annual meeting might be held in 
London, to which a small number could come, 
and the report would be posted to all; but prob- 
ably small branches would prove the most 
convenient method of working. Here is a field 
for an energetic and public-spirited governess, 
with some leisure to dispose of, for of course 
the organisation must be managed from within, 
if it is to have any vitality. It would be for the 
governesses to fix the terms of membership, and 
they would perhaps do wisely in naming a 
minimum salary as a qualification. But it is not 
for us to do more than throw out the hint. 


Even now it is not every gover- 
ness who works in isolation. The 
few that have been educated at 
Oxford or Cambridge belong to their own 
college societies, the training colleges have 
their old students’ associations, though, as 
these institutions are meant chiefly for school 
teachers, the private governess finds herself in 
a minority here. This is also the case in the 
Teachers’ Guild, to which any teacher of any 
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grade or kind may belong. Not so with the 
past students of the ‘‘ House of Education” 
at Ambleside, the object of which is distinctly 
to train governesses ; and it is worthy of note 
that ladies trained here can, and do, earn good 
salaries; even a ‘‘ nursery,” or as they prefer to 
say, ‘‘primary” governess, who leaves here, 
never receiving less than #40 a year. If 
the report speaks truth, employers have good 
value for their money. The training course 
for certificated teachers lasts two years; 
student; are not admitted under the age of 
eighteen, and they have to pass an entrance 
examination. The certificate ‘‘ guarantees prac- 
tical skill in teaching, some knowledge of the 
principles of physical, psychical, ethical, intel- 
lectual, and religious education; and that the 
student is able to train nerve and muscle, 
faculty, will, and conscience, in such wise as to 
work towards the fullest development of the 
children committed to hercare. . . . It attests, 
too, that the student is trained to educate the 
hand by means of useful and delightful home 
arts. This certificate testifies, in a word, tothe 
all-round qualifications necessary to those who 
take in hand the education of children and girls 
up to the age of sixteen or seventeen. . . . The 
certificate will be awarded only when the student 
shows herself possessed of the—to use a phrase 
—enthusiasm of childhood, which makes all 
work of teaching and training heart-service 
done to God.” 

These are high aims, and though twenty 
years’ study, let alone two, would hardly be 
sufficient for the acquirement of all this, still 
the mere existence of an institution where such 
ideals are implanted in the students seems to 
give the whole of governessdom, if we may use 
the term, a lift to a higher plane. It is worthy 
of note that the Parents’ National Educational 
Union, of which the House of Education is an 
offshoot, aims at training parents as well as 
teachers, and is doing much to spread a know- 
ledge of the difference between good and bad 
methods, thus raising their estimate of the 
teaching profession, and surely tending in- 
directly to raise salaries as well. If that be the 
case we can but say, ‘‘ Long life to the Parents’ 
National Educational Union.” 


Last of all, what can a governess 
do to provide for the evil days 
to come, when the elasticity of 
youth is gone, and the time comes for her 
to take her ease by the fireside, and leave 
the work to the younger generation? How 
can she ever save enough to look on this 
future without alarm? Seeing how hard are 
at best the conditions of a working womans life, 
seeing that her rate of pay is almost always 
lower than a man’s, and the years in which she 
can hope to earn far fewer, it is a most serious 
problem, and it is strange that it has not excited 
more attention. In a Benefit Society women 
pay higher premiums than men, because they 
have worse health; in annuity insurance they 
pay higher rates because they are said to be better 
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lives. They are at a disadvantage all round, 
and, in addition to all these difficulties, they are 
hampered by a sort of superstition that a 
daughter who earns her living can at once begin 
to help support her family, while a son is sup- 
posed to do very well, if he keeps himself with- 
out help from home. A woman’s wants are 
assumed to be fewer than a man’s, and the 
crying need of putting by for the future is apt 
to be overlooked. It is so tempting to send 
home some long-desired gift, so prosaic merely 
to put a few pounds in thé Post-Office Savings 
Bank, and see nothing for our money but some 
figures in a little brown book. We begin to 
understand the utility of Foresters’ days, regalia, 
and the tawdry show of the Friendly Societies, 
asan attempt to throw some glamour over one of 
the prosiest acts of our lives—the laying up for 
arainy day. Workers of every class need to 

realise that some fixed proportion of their earn- 

ings should be put down to the account of 
savings, and that this item is no more to be 

neglected than rent, food, andclothing. There 

are great advantages about an annual premium, 

since it settles automatically the question, 

** Shall I spend this particular sovereign or put 

it aside?” Till the premium is paid there is no 

question of spending ; when it is paid we may 

indulge in the luxury of generosity. 

There are two contingencies for which a 
governess must provide —sickness and old age. 
Certain societies combining both benefit and 
provident functions provide for both, assuring 
a certain number of shillings per week after the 
age of sixty-five. But as no governess can 
remain at work till sixty-five, this would involve 
too long a period of waiting. She would do 
better to invest her money in such a way that 
she can touch it at fifty or fifty-five at latest 
Supposing she begins to save at twenty-one, 
she might adopt this course: 1. Join some 
friendly society which will assure her a certain 
sum during illness. 2. Purchase a deferred 
annuity on Government security, or in some 
good office ; the payment to commence at fifty 
or fifty-five. 

1. As yet friendly societies for women are 
rare, but as more become workers they will 
doubtless increase in number. The Teachers’ 
Guild is about to launch a scheme for male and 
female m2mbers, but at different rates. Under 
this a woman teacher who joins at tw enty-one 
and pays an annual premium of 41 45. 6d. 
would, in case of illness, receive AI a week 
for thirteen weeks, 1os. for another thirteen 
weeks, and 5s. for the remainder of sickness. 
For a double premium she would secure full 
pay £2, for treble £3, but nothing higher 

If she joined the Cripplegate Benefit Society 
at twenty-one, she would pay £1 6s. 10d. 
annually, and receive 1os. a week for six 
months, and 5s. for remainder of sickness. This 
society, which is for all classes of women, also 
offers funeral gifts, etc. 

The ‘‘ United Sisters” is similar: for a pre- 
mium of £1 15s. 9d., commencing at twenty- 
one, it gives #1 a week for six months, and 10s. 


after, with the usual gifts. Both these last also 
have lower rates for fewer privileges. 

The Post Office has a system of deferred 
annuities, and a lady, taking advantage of this, 
may herself fix the number of years after which 
she desires payment tocommence. Those who 
do not insist on Government security may make 
a far more profitable investment by joining some 
such scheme as the “‘ perfected pensions” of 
the Imperial Life Assurance, which arranges for 
payment to be made at the age of fifty, fifty-five, 
sixty, or sixty-five. Under this scheme a lady 
beginning at the age of twenty-one to pay a 
premium of £12 2s. 6d. would at the age of 
fifty-five be entitled to a pension of 450; while 
if, for any cause, she had to cease paying at that 
age, she would become entitled to a premium in 
proportion to the amount paid by her. In case, 
however, of any emergency which would make 
it necessary for her to touch the money sooner, 
the policy would be surrendered for an amount 
equal to all the payments but one, with interest 
at 2$ per cent. 

Tha Gin. The Governesses’ Benevolent 

nesses’ Institution tries to encourage thrift 
ee a a by circulating the Government 

nstitution, . . . . 

annuity tables, and relieving ladies 
from the trouble of making the investment. 
They also, when possible, pay part of the first 
premium. In addition to this, they undertake 
certain charitable functions, granting annuities 
to a number of retired governesses in distressed 
circumstances, giving pecuniary assistance to 
those that are in temporary distress, and pro- 
viding an inexpensive home for disengaged 
governesses. We venture to think that a 
careful perusa! of the annual report of this 
society would go a long way to convince young 
workers of the need of at once adopting some 
regular system of saving, that they may escape 
the dire need to which so many of their prede- 
cessors have been reduced. They will see, too, 
how this institution has steadily gone on its 
way through all those dark years when educa- 
tion was a subject on which no interest could be 
roused in this country, and few people cared 
what became of the governess; helping quietly, 
now with advice, now with money, to make the 
lives of women less hard. 

Dare we hope that better times are at hand, 
that a day will come when no one shall 
become a governess who does not really love 
the work, when the position shall be a coveted 
and honoured one; when parents shall be 
wise enough to pay the highest salaries they 
can afford, even though their clothes be less 
fashionable and their food less costly ; when 
fathers shall be prudent and see that there 
is at least a little nest-egg for the daughter, 
and when the daughter herself shall have 
the sense to put aside a substantial slice of her 
salary to help secure her future? Perhaps 
it is only in Utopia that these things shall be, 
yet even Utopia is more likely to be attained 
if we know the fashion in which we desire to 
build it. So let all do their share to make the 
dream a reality. 

ALICE ZIMMERN. 
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BY A. R. BUCKLAND. 


I. 


HAT I feel,” said Claudia 
Haberton, sitting up with a 
movement of indignation, 
‘*is the miserable lack of 
purpose in one’s life.” 

‘*Nothing to do?” said 

Mary Windsor. 

‘“Todo! Yes, of a kind; 
common, insignificant work about which it is 
impossible to feel any enthusiasm.” 

‘*** The trivial round’ ?” 

‘*Trivial enough. A thousand could do it 
as well or better than I can. I want more— 
to feel that I am in my place, and doing the very 
thing for which I am fitted.” 

** Sure your liver is all right ?” 

‘There you go, just like the others. One 
can’t express a wish to be of more use in the 
world without people muttering about discon- 
tent, and telling you you are out of sorts.” 

‘* Well, I had better go before I say worse ”’ ; 
and Mary went. 

Perhaps it was as well; for Claudia’s aspira- 
tions were so often expressed in terms like 
these that she began to boreher friends. One, 
in a moment of exasperation, had advised her 
to go out as a nursery governess. ‘‘ You 
would,” she said, ‘‘have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity of showing what is in you, and if you 
really succeed, you might at least make one 
mother happy.” But Claudia put the idea 
aside with scorn. Another said it all came of 
being surrounded with comfort, and that if 
Claudia had been poorer, she would have been 
troubled with no such yearnings; the actual 
anxieties of life would have filled the vacuum. 
.That, too, brought a cloud over their friend- 
ship. And the problem remained unsolved. 

Mr. Haberton, immersed in affairs, had little 
time to consider his daughter’s whims. Mrs. 
Haberton, long an invalid, was too much oc- 
cupied in battling with her own ailments, and 
bearing the pain which was her daily lot, to feel 
acute sympathy with Claudia’s woes. 

‘*My dear,” she said one day, when her 
daughter had been more than commonly elo- 
quent upon the want of purpose in her life, 
** why don’t you think of some occupation ? ” 

‘*But what occupation?” said Claudia. 
‘Here I am at home, with everything around 
me, and no wants to supply 

‘* That is something,” put in Mrs. Haberton. 

‘*Oh, yes, people always tell you that ; but 
after all, wouldn’t it be better to have life to 
face, and to——”’ 

‘*Poor dear!” said Mrs. Haberton, stroking 
her daughter’s cheek with a thin hand. 








‘* Please don’t, mamma,” said Claudia ; “‘ you 
know how I dislike being petted like a child.” 

‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Haberton, ‘‘I feel my 
pain again; do give me my medicine.” 

She had asked for it a quarter of an hour 
before, but Claudia had forgotten so trivial a 
matter in the statement of herown woes. Now 
she looked keenly at her mother to see if this 
request was but an attempt to create a diver- 
sion. But the drawn look was sufficient. She 
hastily measured out the medicine, and as 
hastily left the room, saying, ‘‘I will send 
Pinsett to you at once.” 

Pinsett was Mrs. Haberton’s maid, who was 
speedily upon the spot to deal with the invalid. 

But Claudia had withdrawn to her own room, 
where she was soon deep in a pamphlet upon 
the social position of Woman, her true Rights 
in the world, and the noble opportunities for 
Serving Mankind outside the home. 

‘* Ah,” said Claudia to herself, ‘if I could 
only find some occupation which would give a 
purpose to existence—something which would 
make me really useful ! ” 

After all, was there any reason why she 
should not? There was Eroica Baldwin, who 
had become a hospital nurse, and wore the 
neatest possible costume with quite inimitable 
grace. It might be worth while asking her a 
few questions. It was true she had never much 
cared for Eroica; she was so tall and strong, 
so absurdly healthy, and so intolerant of one’s 
aspirations. Still her experience might be of 
use. 

There was Babette Irving—a foolish name, 
but it was her parents’ fault; they had appa- 
rently thought she would always remain an 
infant in arms. Her father had married again, 
and Babette was keeping house with another 
woman of talent. Babette wrote stories for 
children and for the ‘‘ young person,” con- 
ducted a ‘‘children’s column” in a_ weekly 
paper, supplied ‘‘answers to correspondents ” 
upon a startling variety of absurd questions, and 
contrived to live thereby. Babette’s friend had 
been reared in the lap of luxury until a woeful 
year in the City made her father a bankrupt, 
and sent her to earn a living as a teacher of 
singing. They ought to have some advice to 
give. 

Then there was Sarah Griffin—* plain Sarah,” 
as some of the unkind had chosen to call her 
at school. She was one of nine girls, and 
when her father died suddenly, and was found 
to have made but poor provision for his family, 
she had been thankful to find a place in a shop 
where an association of ladies endeavoured to 
get a sale for the work of ‘‘ distressed gentle- 
women.” 
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She also ought to know something of the 
world. Perhaps she, too, could offer some 
suggestion as to how the life of a poor aimless 
thing like Claudia Haberton might be animated 
by a purpose. 

But they all lived in London, the very place, 
as Claudia felt, where women of spirit and of 
‘*views”” should be. If she could ‘but have a 
few hours of chat with each! And, afterall, no 
doubt, this could be arranged. It was buta 
little time since Aunt Jane and Aunt Ruth 
had asked when she was going to cheer them 
with another visit. Might not their invitation 
give her just the opportunity she sought ? 

Claudia reflected. She had not in the past 
cared much for her aunts’ household. The 
elderly maiden ladies were ‘‘the dearest crea- 
tures,” she told herself ; but they were not in- 
teresting. Aunt Jane was always engaged in 
knitting with red wool, any fragments of atten- 
tion which could be given from that task 
being devoted to Molossus, the toy terrier, 
who almost dwelt in her lap. Aunt Ruth was 
equally devoted in the matter of embroidery, 
and in the watchful eye she kept upon the 
movements of Scipio, a Persian cat of lofty 
lineage and austere mien. 

Their other interests were few, and were 
mainly centred upon their pensioners amongst 
the poor. Their friends were of their own 
generation. Thus in the past Claudia had not 
felt any eager yearning for the house in St. 
John’s Wood, where the sisters dwelt at peace. 
But it was otherwise now, because Claudia had 
new designs upon London. 

She confided to her mother her readiness to 
accept the recent invitation. 

‘*Go, my dear, by all means,” said the 
invalid; ‘‘I am sure you must want a change, 
especially after so many weeks of looking after 
me.” 

‘** Pinsett,” said Claudia, salving her own 
conscience, ‘‘ is so very careful and efficient.” 

**“And so good,” added Mrs. Haberton ; 
‘you may be sure that I shall be safe in her 
hands.” 

For the moment Claudia was sensible of a 
little pang. Ought she to be so readily dis- 
pensed with? Were her services a quantity 
which could be neglected ? 

But, after all, this was nothing. She did not 
neglect her mother ; that was out of the question. 

So it was agreed that Claudia should go. 
Aunt Jane wrote a letter expressing her joy at 
the prospect, and Aunt Ruth added a postscript 
which was as long as the letter, confirming all 
that her sister had said. 

So Claudia went up to town, and was received 
with open arms by her aunts. 


Il, 


5 ie placid household at St. John’s Wood 

was all the brighter for Claudia’s presence ; 

but she could not suffer herself to remain 

for more than a day or two in the light of an 
ordinary visitor. 


**T came this time, you know,” she early ex- 
plained to Aunt Jane, ‘‘ ona voyage of explora- 
tion.” 

‘*Of what, my dear?” said Aunt Jane, to 
whom great London was still a fearsome place, 
full of grievous peril. 

‘*Of exploration, you know. Iam going to 
look up a few old friends, and see how they 
live. They are working women, who “ 

** But,” said Aunt Jane, ‘‘do you think you 
ought to go amongst the poor alone ?” 

** Oh, they aren’t poor in that sense, auntie ; 
they are just single women, old acquaintances 
of mine—school-fellows indeed—who have to 
work for their living. I want to see them 
again, and find out how they get on, whether 
they have found their place in life, and are 
happy.” 

Aunt Jane was not wholly satisfied; but 
Claudia was not in her teens, nor was she a 
stranger to London. So the scheme was passed, 
and all the more readily because Claudia ex- 
plained that she did not mean to make her calls 
at random. 

Her first voyage was to the flat in which 
Babette Irving and her friend lived. It was in 
Bloomsbury, and not ina pile of new buildings. 
In old-fashioned phraseology, Miss Irving and 
her friend would have been said to have taken 
‘unfurnished apartments,” into which they had 
moved their own possessions. It was a dull house 
in a dull side street. Babette said that Lord 
Macaulay in his younger days was a familiar 
figure in their region, since Zachary Macaulay 
had lived in a house hard by. That was interest- 
ing, but did not compensate for the dinginess of 
the surroundings. 

Babette herself looked older. 

** Worry, my dear, worry,” was the only ex- 
planation she offered of the fact. It seemed 
ample. 

Her room was not decked out with all the 
prettiness Claudia, with a remembrance of other 
days, had looked for. Babette seemed to make 
the floor her waste-paper basket ; and there 
was a shocking contempt for appearance in the 
way books and papers littered chairs and tables. 
Nor did Babette talk with enthusiasm of her 
work. 

‘* Enjoy it ?” she said, in answer to a ques- 
tion. ‘‘I sometimes wish I might never see pen, 
ink, and paper again. That is when I am over- 
done. But I am ashamed to say it; for I 
magnify my office as a working woman, and 
am thankful to be independent.” 

‘* But I thought literary people had such a 
pleasure in their gift,” said Claudia. 

‘‘ Very likely—those eminent persons who 
tell the interviewers they never write more than 
five hundred words a day. But I am only a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water, so to 
speak.” 

‘** But the thought of being useful !” 

“Yes, and the thought But here is 
Susie.” 

Susie was the friend who taught singing. 
Claudia thought she had never seen a woman 
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look more exhausted; but Claudia knew so 
little of life. 

‘“You have had a long day, my dear,” said 
Babette, as Susie threw herself into a chair ; 
‘it is your journey to the poles, isn’t it ?” 

‘To the poles?” said Claudia. 

‘*Yes; this is the day she has to be at a 
Hampstead school from 9.30 till 12.30, and at 
a Balham school from 2.30 till 4. It’s rather a 
drive to do it, since they are as far as the poles 
asunder.” 

‘* Still,” said Claudia, ‘‘ railway travelling 
must rest you.” 

‘‘Not very much,” said Susie, ‘‘ when you 
travel third class and the trains are crowded.” 

‘* But it must be so nice to feel that you are 
really filling a useful position in the world.” 

‘* | don’t know that I am,” said Susie, rather 
wearily. ‘‘A good many of my pupils have no 
ear, and had far better be employed at some- 
thing else.” 

‘** But your art!” 

‘*T am afraid few of them think much about 
that, and what I have to do is to see that the 
parents are well enough pleased to keep their 
girls on at singing. I do my best for them ; 
but one gets tired.” 

Claudia did not reply. This seemed a sadly 
mercenary view of work, and a little shocked 
her. But then Claudia had not toearn her own 
living. 

Claudia’s inquiries of Sarah Griffin were 
scarcely more cheerful. Sarah was at the shop 
from 8.30 until 7, and was unable, therefore, to 
see her friend during the day. Aunt Jane and 
Aunt Ruth insisted that Sarah should spend the 
evening at St. John’s Wood, and promised that 
she should get away in good time in the morn- 
ing. 

She came. Again Claudia marvelled at the 
change in her friend. Already she seemed ten 
years older than her age; her clothes, if neat, 
cried aloud of a narrow purse. She had lost a 
good deal of the brightness which once marked 
her, and had gathered instead a patient, worn 
look which had a pathos of its own. 

Sarah did not announce her poverty, but 
under the sympathetic hands of Aunt Ruth 
and Aunt Jane she in time poured out the 
history of her daily life. 

She was thankful to be in work, even though 
it was poorly paid. When first in search of 
occupation, she had spent three weary weeks in 
going from one house of business to another. 
In some she was treated courteously, in a few 
kindly, in many coarsely, in some insultingly. 
But that was nothing; Sarah knew of girls, far 
more tenderly reared than she had been, whose 
experiences had been even sadder. 

But Claudia hoped that now Sarah really was 
at work she was comfortable. 

Sarah smiled a little wintry smile. Yes; she 
was comfortable, and very thankful to be at 
work, 

Aunt Jane with many apologies wanted more 
detail. 

Then it appeared that Sarah was living on 
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12s. 6d. a week. She lived at a home for 
young women in business; she fed chiefly on 
bread and butter. Her clothes depended upon 
occasional gifts from friends. 

Claudia began to condemn the world for its 
hardness. 

‘‘But I am not clever,” said Sarah; ‘‘I can 
do nothing in particular, and there are so many 
of us wanting work.” 

‘* Many ?” said Claudia, with some surprise. 
**T thought most girls brought up as you and I 
were rarely thought of work, except, of course, 
at home.” 

‘* Yes, my dear,” said Sarah ; ‘‘ but when one 
goes out into the world, one finds things rather 
different. If you were to advertise a place in 
an office which any intelligent young woman 
could fill, you would have hundreds of applica- 
tions, even if you offered them no more than a 
shilling a day.” 

‘* And do all these people really need it?” 

** Yes ; and we all think it hard when girls come 
and, for the mere pleasure of doing something, 
take such work at a lower wage than those can 
take who must live.” 

‘*But look at -me,” said Claudia; ‘‘I don’t 
want the money, but I want occupation; I 
want to feel I have some definite duties, and 
some place of my own in the world.” 

Sarah looked a little puzzled. Then she said, 
‘* Perhaps Mrs. Warwick could help you.” 

‘Who is Mrs. Warwick ?” 

‘Mrs. Warwick is the presiding genius of a 
ladies’ club to which some of my friends go. 
I dare say one of them will be very glad to 
take us there in the evening, if you can 
come.” 

So they agreed to go. Claudia felt, it must 
be owned, a little disappointed at what she had 
heard from her friends, but was still inclined to 
believe that between the old life at home and 
the drudgery for the bare means of existence 
there still lay many things which she could do. 
She revolved the subject in the course of a 
morning walk on the day they were to visit the 
club, and returned to the shelter of her aunts’ 
home with something of her old confidence 
restored. 

Despite their goodness—Claudia could not 
question that—how poor, she thought, looked 
their simple ways! Aunt Jane sat, as afore- 
time, at one side of the fireplace, Aunt Ruth 
at the other. Aunt Jane was knitting in the 
red wool, as she had always knitted since 
Claudia had known her. Aunt Ruth, with an 
equal devotion to habit, was working her way 
through a piece of embroidery. Molossus, the 
toy terrier, was asleep in Aunt Jane’s lap; 
Scipio reposed luxuriously at Aunt Ruth’s 
feet. 

It was a peaceful scene; yet it had its mild 
excitements. The two aunts began at once to 
explain. 

‘“We are so glad you are come in,’ 
Aunt Jane. 

‘* Because old Rooker has been,’ 
Ruth. 


said 


said Aunt 
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‘‘And with such good news! He has heard 
from his boy - 

‘* His boy, you know, who ran away,” con- 
tinued Aunt Ruth. 

‘** He is coming home in a month or two, just 
to see his father, and is then going back 
again ‘a 

** Back again to America, you know——’ 

‘* Where he is doing well a 

** And he sends his father five pounds 

‘*And now the old man says he will not 
need our half-a-crown a week any longer y 

‘* So we can give it to old Mrs. Wimple, his 
neighbour a 

‘*A great sufferer, you know, and oh, so 
patient with it all!” 

** Really,” said Claudia, a little confused by 
this antiphonal kind of narrative. 

‘* Yes,” continued Aunt Jane, ‘‘and I see a 
letter has come in for you—from home, I think. 
So this has been quite an eventful morning.” 

Claudia took the letter and went up to her 
own room, reflecting a little ungratefully upon 
the contentment which reigned below. 

She opened her letter. It was, she saw, 
from her mother, written, apparently, at two or 
three sittings, for the last sheet contained a 
most voluminous postscript. She read the 
opening page of salutation, and then laid it down 
to prepare for luncheon. Musing as she went 
about her room, time slipped away, and the 
gong was rumbling out its call before she was 
quite ready to go down. She hurried away, 
and the letter was left unfinished. It caught 
her eye again in the afternoon; but again 
Claudia was hurried, and resolved that it could 
very well wait until she returned at night. 

The club was amusing. Mrs. Warwick, its 
leading spirit, pleasantly mingled a certain 
motherly sympathy with an unconventional 
habit of manner and speech. There was an 
address or lecture during the evening by a 
middle-aged woman of great fluency, who rather 
astounded Claudia by the freest possible assump- 
tion, and by the most sweeping criticism of the 
established order of things as it affected women. 
The general conversation of the members 
seemed, however, no less frivolous, though 
much less restrained, than she had heard in 
drawing-rooms at home. There was a sensa- 
tion of freedom in the place which Claudia felt 
to be new; but she could not at the time deter- 
mine whether it did or did not commend itself 
to her sense of right. 

She parted from Sarah Griffin at the door of 
the club, and drove to St. John’s Wood in a 
hansom. The repose of the house had not been 
stirred in her absence. Aunt Jane, Aunt Ruth, 
Molossus, and Scipio, all were in their accus- 
tomed places. 

‘*And here is another letter for you, my 
dear,” said Aunt Jane. ‘‘I hope your earlier 
letter brought good news of all?” 

Claudia blushed a healthy, honest, old- 
fashioned flush. She had forgotten that letter. 
Its opening page or so had alone been glanced 
at. 




















Aunt Jane looked astonished at the confession, 
but with her placid good-nature added, ‘‘ Of 
course, my dear, it was the little excitement of 
this evening.” 

‘*So natural to young heads,” added Aunt 
Ruth with a shake of her curls. 

But Claudia was ashamed of herself, and ran 
upstairs for the first letter. 

A hasty glance showed her that, whilst it 
began in ordinary gossip, the long postscript 
dealt with a more serious subject. Mr. Haber- 
ton was ill; he had driven home late at night 
from a distance, and had taken a chill. Mrs. 
Haberton hoped it would pass off ; Claudia was 
not to feel alarmed; Pinsett had again proved 
herself invaluable, and between them they could 
nurse the patient comfortably. 

Claudia hastened to the second letter. Her 
fears were justified. Her father was worse; 
pneumonia had set in ; the doctor was anxious ; 
they were trying to secure a trained nurse; 
perhaps Claudia would like to return as soon as 
she got the letter. ‘‘ When did this come?” 
asked Claudia eagerly. 

‘*A very few moments after you left,” said 
Aunt Jane. ‘‘ Of course, if you had been here, 
you might just have caught the eight o’clock 
train—very late, my dear, for you to go by, but 
with your father so ill ” And Aunt Jane 
wiped a tear away. 

Claudia also wept. 

‘*Can nothing be done to-night?” she pre- 
sently cried. ‘‘ Must I wait till to-morrow? He 
may be——” But she did not like to finish the 
sentence. 

Aunt Ruth had risen to the occasion ; she was 
already adjusting her spectacles with trembling 
hands in order to explore the A.B.C. time-table. 
A very brief examination of the book showed 
that Claudia could not get home that night. 
They could only wait until morning. 

Claudia spent a sleepless night. She had 
come up to London to find a mission in life. 
The first great sorrow had fallen upon her home 
in her absence, and by inexcusable preoccupation 
she had perhaps made it impossible to reach 
home before her father’s death. She knew that 
pneumonia often claimed its victims swiftly ; 
she might reach home too late. Her father had 
been good to her in his own rather stern way. 
He was not a small, weak, or peevish charac- 
ter. To have helped him in sickness would 
have seemed a pleasant duty even to Claudia, 
who had contrived to overlook her mother’s 
frail health. And others were serving him— 
that weak mother ; Pinsett, too, and perhaps a 
hired nurse. It was unbearable. 

** My dear,” said Aunt Jane, as Claudia wept 
aloud, ‘‘ we are in our Heavenly Father’s hands ; 
let us ask Him to keep your dear father at 
least until you see him.” 

So those two old maids with difficulty adjusted 
their stiff knees to kneeling, and, as Aunt Jane 
lifted her quavering voice in a few sentences of 
simple prayer, she laid a trembling hand pro- 
tectingly on Claudia. 

Would that night never go? Its hours to 
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Claudia seemed weeks. The shock of an impend- 
ing loss would of itself have been hard enough 
to bear; but to remember that by her own 
indifference to home she had perhaps missed 
seeing her father again alive—that was worse 
than all. 

And then, as she thought of the sick room, 
she remembered her mother. How had she 
contrived for years not to see that in the daily 
care of that patient woman there lay the first 
call for a dutiful daughter? It was noble to 
work; and there was a work for everyone to 
do. But why had she foolishly gone afield to 
look for occupation and a place in life, when 
an obvious duty and a post she alone could 
best fill lay at home? If God would only give 
her time to amend ! 

It was a limp, tear-stained, and humbled 
Claudia who reached home by the first train the 


CLAUDIA’S PLACE. 


next morning. Her father was alive—that was 
granted to her. Her mother had borne up 
bravely, but the struggle was obvious. A nurse 
was in possession of the sick chamber, and 
Claudia could only look on where often she 
fain would have been the chief worker. But 
the room for amendment was provided. Mr, 
Haberton recovered veryslowly, and was warned 
always to use the utmost care. Mrs. Haberton, 
when the worst of her husband’s illness was 
over, showed signs of collapse herself. Claudia 
gave herself up toa new ministry. Her mother 
no longer called for Pinsett; Mr. Haberton 
found an admirable successor to his trained 
nurse. Claudia had found her place, and in 
gratitude to God resolved to give the fullest 
obedience to the ancient precept : ‘‘ If any have 
children . . . let them learn first to show piety 
at home, and to requite their parents.” 


1 —=. 
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WATERSPOUT ON VINEYARD SOUND, MASSACHUSETTS. 


(From a photograph by ¥. N. Chamberlain, Cottage City, Mass.) 


PHOTOGRAPH OF A WATERSPOUT. 


Martha’s Vineyard and Cape Cod on August 19, 1896, 
and, fortunately, it was well photographed by Mr. J. N. 








Chamberlain, Cottage City, Mass. One of Mr. Cham- 


A FINE waterspout was observed by thousands of 
berlain’s excellent photographs is here reproduced, 


summer residents for many miles along the shore of 
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with his permission, and it presents a most impressive 
picture—so far as we know, the best yet produced. 
According to an estimate made by Prof. Dwight of 
Vassar College, the clouds from which the cylindrical 
waterspout appears to be suspended were a mile high, 
and the whirling column reached from them right 
down to Vineyard Sound, which was disturbed so 
considerably that the water for several hundred yards 
looked like a boiling pool. After a few minutes the 
spout gradually and completely vanished, and a few 
hours later torrents of rain fell in the district. It is 
stated that the rain-water was salt, but this is contrary 
to what has been observed in most cases when water- 
spouts have burst. It is doubtful, indeed, whether the 
sea under a waterspout is lifted up into the cloud, and 
carried away to any appreciable extent, for water- 
spouts consist for the most part of fresh water con- 
densed from vapour in the atmosphere. Ferrel has 
shown that a waterspout is simply a cloud brought down 
to the earth’s surface by the rapid gyratory motions 
near the centre of a tornado. The agitation of the 
sea under a spout is caused by the whirling column 
of air and vapour, and this makes it appear as if the 
water actually rises up in a liquid form into the 
cloud. 


THE NOTE OF THE CUCKOO. 


The pitch of the cuckoo’s voice, and the musical 
interval which separates the two notes of its familiar 
call, have been studied by many naturalists, from 
Gilbert White onwards. Mr. A. Holte Macpherson 
has recorded in the “Zoologist” the results of a mass 
of observations of the pitch of the notes uttered by 
this bird, as determined by a tuning-fork, pitch-pipe, 
or piano. On an average the cuckoo’s call appears to 
be represented by the middle E and C. A large 
number of Mr. Macpherson’s correspondents con- 
sidered it to be an octave higher than this ; that is te 
say, they’estimated the first note to be E in the top 
space of the treble stave, and the C next below it. 
But the difference of opinion is probably due to the 
fact that the notes of the cuckoo are remarkably rich 
in overtones. When the bird is in full song, the 
musical interval is a full major third ; but this tends 
to increase with the progress of time, and about the 
middle of June the voice breaks, and the interval may 
become as much as a major fifth. Incidentally, Mr. 
Macpherson observes that, contrary to the generally 
accepted view, the cry “cuckoo” is occasionally 
uttered by the female bird as well as by the male. 


THE COLORATION OF FLOWERS. 


Lovers of flowers will be interested in the account 
given in the current number of the “ Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society” of some experiments 
made to determine whether various substances added 
to the soil produces any effect upon the colours of the 
flowers. A note upon the experiments should be 
especially interesting at the present time, because 
horticulturists will be able to repeat them this season. 
Dr. W. F. Russell took ten white pelargoniums in the 


middle of June of last year, and re-potted them, after 
shaking off the old soil. Two were re-potted in ordi- 
nary good soil; the others in soil which had been 
thoroughly drenched with a solution of one of the 
following salts, all of the solutions being of the same 
strength, viz. thirteen grains to the pint: sulphate of 
iron, sulphate of copper, nitrate of cobalt, nitrate of 
nickel, acetate of chromium, sulphate of manganese, 
nitrate of zinc, and chloride of ammonium. The 
colour of the flowers was not affected in the smallest 
degree by these substances, and all the plants were 
perfectly healthy. But though the general result of 
the action of the chemicals upon the white flowers 
was nil, the leaves of the plants treated with nitrate 
of cobalt showed all the veins and fibres dark green 
and the interspaces clear pale yellow. This was the 
only positive result ; but the experiments are worth 
repeating with other plants, grown in soil treated with 
solutions of different salts, or with some of Judson’s 
dyes, to see if the colours are absorbed by the roots. 


GODS WHICH HAVE FALLEN FROM THE SKIES. 


The passage of a meteor through the sky, with 
terrific noise and fire and smoke, is a phenomenon 
of sucha striking character that it is not strange that 
the masses seen to fall in past times with such ac- 
companiments should have been regarded as objects 
for reverence and worship. Hundreds of these “ bolts 
from the blue,” varying in weight from a few ounces 
to several tons, are preserved in our museums ; but 
they are no longer revered on account of their celestial 
origin. Meteorites have, however, been made objects 
of worship in many parts of the world, and the wide- 
spread character of this form of idolatry appears in a 
posthumous paper by Professor H. A. Newton, lately 
published in the “American Journal of Science.” 
There is little doubt that the original Diana of the 
Ephesians was a meteorite. Copies of the image in 
all sizes and forms were made of gold, of silver, of 
bronze, of stone, and of wood by Ephesian artificers, 
and were supplied by them to markets in all lands. 
In the time of St. Paul, the image of the Ephesian 
Artemis which was worshipped was probably |not a 
meteorite ; but, as the distinct appellation of it signi- 
fied “ fallen from the sky,” the original seems clearly 
to have been of meteoritic origin. The sacred stone 
of the Mohammedans in the temple at Mecca is also 
apparently a meteorite. The Faithful believe that it 
fell from heaven with Adam, and towards its place in 
the north-eastern corner of the Kaaba of the Mecca 
mosque each devout Moslem is bidden to look five 
times a day as he prays. The images of Venus at old 
Paphos in the island of Cyprus and of Pallas at Athens 
were not of human forms, but of rude triangular stones 
— in all appearances like meteorites. And not only in 
Greek and Latin literature are numerous and full 
accounts found of the worship of stones from heaven, 
but Professor Newton’s paper shows that the mound- 
builders of America, the wild Africans, the Hindoos, 
the Japanese, the Chinese, and comparatively modern 
Europeans have been ready to do reverence to the 
mysterious bodies which come from the skies. 
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THE NEBULA IN ANDROMEDA. 


When we go into a forest and see the brave old 
oaks which have stood in their might and majesty for 





THE GREAT NEBULA IN THE CONSTELLATION ANDROMEDA., 


hundreds of years, side by side with the saplings and 
the plants just sprouting from acorns, we recognise at 
once that the different forms represent different stages 
of development. This old comparison was used by 
Herschel in explaining how the variety of forms of 
celestial bodies may exhibit the result of different ages. 


Upon the broad expanse. of heaven the astronomer 
sees crude, attenuated masses called nebula, some 
“ without form,” and others which have a symmetrical 
shape ; stars immersed in nebulosity—embryo worlds : 
and stars without a trace 
of misty material, possibly 
representing the com- 
pleted _ product. Thus 
celestial bodies can be 
arranged in order of de- 
velopment, from the nebula 
up to the finished star. 
Much light has been 
thrown by photography 
upon this subject of the 
evolution of worlds; and 
perhaps the most valuable 
fact which the sensitive 
plate has stolen from the 
skies refers to the struc- 
ture of the great nebula 
in the constellation of 
Andromeda. Dr. Isaac 
Roberts was the first to 
obtain a photographic pic- 
ture showing that the 
bright central part of this 
nebula is surrounded by 
faint oval rings of nebulous 
material. Dr. Max Wolf, 
of Heidelberg Observa- 
tory, has taken a similar 
picture with a portrait lens, 
and it is here reproduced. 
The indications of the pic- 
ture are that the nebula is 
condensing, and has left 
behind or thrown off rings 
ofnebulosity which may fur- 
ther condense to form stars. 

Whether this is the true 
interpretation of the writing 
on the wall of heaven can- 
not, of course, be said ; for 
human life is so short that 
the actual growth of a star 
from a nebula of this kind 
has never been traced. But 
the theory has much to 
support it, both in fact and 
interest, and it is applied 
generally to explain the 
development of celestial 
bodies. No words could express this process more 
accurately than Tennyson’s : 


‘* This world was once a fluid haze of light, 
Till towards the centre set the starry tide, 
And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
The planets.” 
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Varieties. 


The Last The eldest daughter of our Kings 
Princess Or Queens, Princess Royal of England 
—— of as she is styled, is always regarded 
ngland. , . ° 
with deep interest by the nation. Those 
who remember the departure of the Crown Princess 
Victoria, daughter of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, were delighted to see her again among us, 
as the Dowager Empress of Germany, in this year 
of the celebration of our Queen’s record reign of 
sixty years. As they drove together through the Park 
to Buckingham Palace on the day of the opening of 
the season in 1897, one could not but recall that 
morning when she first left her home and her father 
and mother, as the wife of the Crown Prince Frederick 
of Prussia. The story of her life as Crown Princess 
and as Empress of Germany, and now as Dowager 
Empress, is familiar to all of us in the records of 
history. 

Only one thing we would like to recall in her 
English life, the early love of art, and her excellence 
in drawing, modelling, and painting. As a child she 
always loved to have her pencil in hand, and much 
were her sketches prized. To give but one instance 
from times long ago. The cabin which she occupied 
in the Queen’s yacht, Zhe Victoria and Albert, 
was adorned with drawings by the young’ Princess. 
The officers were so amused and pleased with the 
drawings that twice at least the ship was repaired and 
painted without these drawings being allowed to be 
touched. Neither the Captain of the ship, Lord 
Adolphus Fitzclarence, nor “the Governor,” as Prince 
Albert was called, knew of this loyal respect for the 
little Princess “Vicky’s” pictures. In later years, 
when the “Patriotic Fund” for the widows and 
children of the soldiers who fell in the Crimea war 
was instituted, the Princess Royal sent to Burlington 
House the original painting of the dead guardsman 
and the widow weeping over his body on the battle- 
field. A copy of that famous painting, with the story 
of the impression made by it, and the price paid for it, 
£250, will be found in the “ Leisure Hour” for 1865. 

Many a time in Berlin the artistic taste of the 
English Princess was used in contributing pictures to 
bazaars, and in other ways giving help to charitable 
and beneficent work. But these are among the 
records of her German rather than her English life, 
and as we have before given portraits of her in her 
younger days, we pass them now in order that we 
may present a portrait of the last of the Princesses 
Royal of England, the eldest daughter of King 
George 1. It is from an old engraving, repre- 
senting her at the time of her marriage to the Crown 
Prince of Wurtemberg. It is certainly very like our 
own Princess Royal as she looked when about the 
same age. 

The Princess Charlotte, the last “ Princess Royal of 
England,” was born in September 1766. She was 


married in May 1797, to his Serene Highness 
Frederick, the hereditary Prince of Wurtemberg, who, 
on the death of his father in 1798, became King ; and 
the English Princess Royal became the Queen of 
Wurtemberg. She was then 32 years old, a woman 
very accomplished, acquainted with most of the 
languages of Europe, and skilled in all branches of 





THE QUEEN OF WURTEMBEKG, LAST PRINCESS ROYAL OF ENGLAND. 
(From an Engraving of 180%.) 


polite literature. Under King George 111 and Queen 
Charlotte she had been trained in all homely virtues ; 
and the other daughters of the Royal house, aunts of 
our Queen Victoria, were as carefully brought up as 
our own Princesses have been in this generation. The 
eldest daughter of George 111 lived till 1828. Some 
of the sisters, such as the Duchess of Cambridge, 
survived till a much later time. 

It would be out of place to enlarge here on the 
history of the Duchy of Wurtemberg, or to tell of the 
founding of the Kingdom by the Treaty of Presburg, 
when the male line of Charles v became extinct. 
Before the Duchy was made a Kingdom there had 
been many political changes and considerable enlarge- 
ment of territory, together with exemption from 
vassalage to the Austrian Empire. Coming down to 
the time of the great Napoleon, it is much to the 
credit of the conqueror of Austerlitz and Jena that, 
when not Austria and Prussia only, but all Europe 
was under his sway, he left the Kingdom of Wurtem- 
berg undisturbed. He visited the Queen at the palace 
of Louisburg, and he gave special orders that letters 
from the former Princess Royal of England should 
pass freely to her relatives. For she was a constant 
correspondent with the dear folk at home. At an 
earlier time two of her sisters had visited her at 
Stuttgard, and one of them, the third daughter of the 
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King, the Princess Sophia Augusta, was married to 
the Prince of Hesse Homburg. 

The Kingdom of Wurtemberg is now a part of the 
German Empire, and its army, of nearly 25,000, forms 
the 13th corps of the great German army. The 
population is nearly 2,100,000, of whom 70 per cent. 
are Protestants. King William 1 isa Roman Catholic, 
but is very liberal and popular with all classes. 


Queen From the Spanish State Papers at 
Elizabeth's © Simancas, and from the Hatfield Papers 
Courtships. examined by the Historical MSS. Com- 

mission, strange new light has been thrown on the 
character of the great Tudor Queen. The main 
facts have been published in a volume by Martin A. 
S. Hume, of the Record Office, under the title of “ The 
Courtships of Queen Elizabeth.” The one point 
which we wish to refer to is the manner in which the 
Queen treated one of the many suitors for her hand 
and heart, the Duc d’Alengon, brother of Henri 111, 
King of France. He was the son of Catharine de 
Medici, “ the Jezebel of our age,” as Sir Philip Sidney 
calls her, and almost as clever a stateswoman as 
Elizabeth herself. D’Alengon was hateful to the 
English people as a Frenchman and a Papist ; he 
was deeply pitted with smallpox, and at the time of 
first courting the Queen was only twenty-four years of 
age, while she was nearly forty. Yet Elizabeth allowed 
him to come to see her, and pretended to be passion- 
ately fond of him. She received him in her private 
apartments, dined with him, accepted his presents and 
flatteries, and exchanged jewelled rings with her suitor. 
To some of her courtiers she said she had in no way 
committed herself to engagement of marriage, for she 
could represent the ring as merely a token of friendship. 
Poor d’Alengon took the gift in more serious mood, 
and supposed that his marriage was merely postponed. 
The Queen dismissed him full of hope and assurance, 
and asked him to return after he had finished his 
campaign in the Low Countries, where he was helping 
the Dutch and French in opposition to Spain. 
Elizabeth’s policy was to make the dissension between 
France and Spain so vehement as to prevent them 
joining against England. On successive visits of 
d’Alengon she played the same game. At length 
the young suitor saw that he had been made a fool of, 
and came to London no more. 


British A general programme has been issued 
Association of the meeting of the British Association 
alien, stew. at Toronto from August 13 to 27. This 
is the second time that “ the Parliament 

of Science” has met outside of Great Britain. In 
1884 the meeting was held in Montreal, in the build- 
ings of the McGill University, of which Sir William 
Dawson was then Principal. Lord Rayleigh was 
President that year, and the success of the meeting 
was great, notably in giving a stimulus to the scientific 
societies throughout the Dominion. The facilities of 
travelling are now so increased that we may almost 
expect future meetings to be held in India, Australia, | 


or other remoter parts of the British empire. The 
President-elect of the Toronto meeting is Sir John 
Evans, Treasurer of our Royal Society, and distin- 
guished as a geologist and a numismatologist. The 
Vice-Presidents are the Earl of Aberdeen (Governor- 
General of the Dominion), the Hon. W. Laurier (Prime 
Minister of Canada), Lord Rayleigh, Lord Kelvin, Sir 
W. Dawson, Sir C. Tupper, and other men of emi- 
nence. Invitations have been sent to distinguished 
men of science of many nations ; and as the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science meets at 
Detroit during the preceding week, and the members 
have been invited to join the British Congress, it may 
be expected that the Toronto meeting will be a truly 
international event, worthy of occurring in the year 
of Queen Victoria’s Imperial celebration in London. 
The reception rooms are to be in the University of 
Toronto, and the President’s address and the con- 
versazione are to be held in Massey Hall—a recently 
erected place, holding about 4,000 people—and in the 
new legislative buildings of the Province of Ontario. 
All the various steam and railway companies offer to 
members of the Association every possible advantage 
in regard to the voyages and the excursions connected 
with the meeting of 1897. 


, The sun rises at Greenwich on the 
Astronomical . , 
Notes for June. 1St day at 3h. 50 m. in the morning, 

and sets at 8h. 5 m. in the evening ; on 
the 15th he rises at 3 h. 44m., and sets at 8h. 16m. 
He is vertical over the tropic of Cancer about 4 o’clock 
on the morning of the 21st, which is the longest day 
in the northern hemisphere, and the shortest in the 
southern ; at Greenwich the interval from sunrise to 
sunset that day is 16h. 34m. The moon enters her 
first quarter at 7h. 3m. on the morning of the 8th ; 
becomes full at 9h. 2m. on the evening of the 14th ; 
enters her last quarter at 11h. 24m. on the night of 
the 21st; and becomes new at 2 h. 55 m. on the 
morning of the 30th. She will be in perigee, or nearest 
the earth, about 4 o’clock on the afternoon of the 13th 
(this being the day before full moon very high tides 
may be expected), and in apogee, or farthest from us, 
about 10 o’clock on the evening of the 25th. The 
planet Mercury will be at greatest western elongation 
from the sun on the morning of the 16th, and will 
about that time be visible before sunrise in the north- 
western part of Taurus, passing on the 21Ist within 
three degrees to the north of the brilliant star Alde- 
baran. Venus attains her greatest brightness as a 
morning star on the 3rd of this month, during which 
she passes from the constellation Aries into Taurus. 
Mars is now a comparatively faint object, and only 
visible for a short time after sunset in the western part 
of the sky, moving from the constellation Cancer into 
Leo. Jupiter is still a brilliant object during the first 
half of the night, moving slowly to the east in the 
constellation Leo. Saturn is in the western part of 
Scorpio, and will be on the meridian, or due south, 
about 10 o’clock on the evening of the 14th, and about 
9 o’clock on that of the 29th.—-w. T. LYNN. 
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The Fireside Club. 


SKETCHES OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


THESE are sketches taken of the Queen at different 
ages by various eminent hands, and are chiefly from 
letters, dated as below. Two money prizes of Half-a- 
Guinea each will be awarded to the competiters who 
succeed in giving the sources and authors of the largest 
number. 


1. 
May 19, 1828. 


. presented to the little Princess Victoria 
. . . | hope they will change her name . . . the heir- 
apparent to the crown as things now stand. This 
little lady is educating with much care, and watched 
so closely that no busy maid has a moment to whisper, 
‘You are heir of England.’ I suspect, if we could 
dissect the little heart, we should find that some 
pigeon or other bird of the air had carried the matter. 
She is fair, like the Royal family.” 


“TI was.. 


II. 
Accession, 1837. 

“*God save the Queen’ from hill to mart, . .. 
She heard through all her beating heart, 
And turned and wept... . 

She wept, to wear a crown!” 


II. 
Her Fancy Ball, May 1842. 


“The person who seemed least to enjoy the scene 
was the little Queen herself. She was evidently 
fatigued and oppressed with the State she had to keep 
up, and the royal robes in which she was arrayed, and 
especially by a crown of gold which weighed heavy on 
her brow, and to which she was continually raising 
her hand to move it when it pressed. I hope and 
trust that her royal crown sits easier.” 


IV. 
October 1866. 


“The Queen sat down to spin at a nice Scotch 
wheel, while I read Robert Burns toher. ‘Tam 0’ 
Shanter’ and ‘A man’s a man for a’ that,’ her 
favourite.” 


Vv. 
March \ 869. 


“We were all in a flow of talk, and some flunkeys 
had done setting coffee-pots and tea-cups of a sublime 
pattern, when Her Majesty, punctual to the minute, 
glided in, escorted by her dame in waiting. . . . The 
Queen came softly forward, a kindly little smile on 
her face, gently shook hands with all the three women, 
gently acknowledged with a nod the bows of us male 
monsters, and directly in her presence everyone was 
at ease again. She is a comely little lady, with a pair 
of kind, clear, intelligent grey eyes, still looks almost 
young (in spite of one broad wrinkle which shows on 
each cheek occasionally), is still plump, has a fine low 
voice, soft ; indeed, her whole manner is melodiously 
perfect. It is impossible to imagine a politer little 
woman, nothing the least imperious, all gentle, all 
sincere-looking, unembarrassing, rather attractive, 
even makes you feel, too (if you have any sense in you), 
that she is the Queen. 

“ After, a little word with each of us . . . to Browning, 
‘Are you writing anything?’ (who has just been 
publishing the absurdest things). To Grote I did not 
hear what she said, but it was touch and go with every- 
body. Her Majesty returned to receive our farewell 
bows, which, too, she did very prettily, and sailed out 
as if moving on skates, and bending her head to us 
with a smile.” 

VI. 
June 1872. 

“God bless the Queen for all her unwearied good- 
ness! I admire her as a woman, love her as a friend, 
and reverence her as a Queen ; and you know that 
what I say I feel. Her courage, patience, and 
endurance are marvellous to me.” 


VIL. 
June 20, 1887. 

“Thy life is England’s. All these fifty years 
Thou from thy lonely queenly place 
Hast watched the clouds and sunshine on her face ; 
Hast marked her changing hopes and fears ; 
Her joys and sorrows have been always thine ; 
Always thy quick and Royal sympathy 
Has gone out swiftly to the humblest home, 
Wherever grief and pain and suffering have come.” 
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VICTORIAN ESSAY. 


One or more book prizes, according to the number 
of competitors, will be given for an essay on the most 
important scientific discoveries that have been put to 
practical popular use during the reign of Queen 
Limited to 500 words. 


Victoria. 


SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTIC. 


SECOND OF FOUR. 


The initials of the first words omitted from these 
quotations spell the name, and the initials of the 
second words omitted from the first six quotations 
Spell the title, of one to whom the quotation at the end 
of the acrostic may, in our day, be happily applied. 
This acrostic counts as one of the current series. As 
usual, all correct solutions are registered, until the 
close, when prizes are awarded. 


1. “In her days, every man shall eat in safety 
Under his own what he plants ; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours ; 
God shall be truly known ; and those about her 
From her shall the perfect ways of honour, 
And by these claim their greatness, not by 

blood.” 

“that white-faced shore, 

Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring 

tides, 
And coops from other lands her ; 
Fven till that ——, hedged in with the main 
That water-walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes, 
Even till that utmost corner of the west 
Salute thee for her king.” 


. “Our ancient word of ——, fair Saint . 
Inspires us with the spleen of fiery dragons !” 


. “This royal —— of kings, this sceptred —— 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise.” 


. “Once more unto the breach, dear friends, —— 
more ; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead! 
In peace there’s so becomes a man, 
As modest stillness and humility ; 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger.” 


. “Have you an army ready, say you? A most 
one ; the centurion and their charges dis- 
tinctly billeted in the entertainment, and to 

be on foot, at an hour’s warning.” 


. “Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them; nought shall make 
us rue 
If England to —— do rest but true.” 


“Your highness’ part 
Is to receive our duties ; and our duties 
—— to your throne and state, children and 
servants.” 


THE FIRESIDE CLUB. 


DESCRIPTION APPLICABLE TO THE WHOLE. 


“She shall be, to the happiness of England, 
An aged princess ; many days shall see her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it.” 


Give Act and Scene of each of the above quotations, 
and the omitted words. 
(See page 407.) 


ANSWERS FOR APRIL.—Second series of Shake- 
spearian Acrostics. So many of our cleverest com- 
petitors have been foiled this time, particularly by 
lights 2 and 4 of the concluding Acrostic, that the 
Acrostic editor promises to make the present series 
somewhat less difficult, lest they should despair 
altogether. Every light had its solvers, however, and 
in no case was any alternative offered which could be 
accepted as equally good. D. Matthews and B. Farmer 
are the only prize-winners this quarter (see among 


advertisements). 


AN EVENING WITH JANE AUSTEN 
(page 407). 
The answers to JANE AUSTEN are unavoidably 
postponed to next Month. 
The best replies came from A. Wilson and 
J. M. Hallifax. 


ANSWER TO GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC, 
AFRICA (page 407). 


1. Fair Alexandria, once for learning famed, 
Stands by the sea, from the Greek conqueror named. 
The Pharos lighthouse here, with ray most bright 
Shone o'er the wave, a star midst the dark night. 

. Amidst Marocco’s palms, and verdant bowers 
Fes shows its gardens and displays its towers. 

. With snow-clad head, and glacier-covered flank 
Great Ruwenzori stands, midst forests dank. 
The infant Nile, by its Semliki head, 

Flows ‘neath its side, by snowy fountains fed. 
The giant Congo's greatest eastern stream, 
Has birth where Ruwenzori’s snow-fields gleam. 

. Around /sandhlwana's gloomy height 
The British and the Zulus strove in fight. 

5. Cape of good Hope the sailor names 
The last headland South Afric claims. 

. Lake A/Jdert, first by gallant Baker seen, 

Brings to each heart the consort of our Queen. 


D. GATH WHITLEY. 


The names for the Shakespearian Acrostic given in 
May (page 475) are all to be found in the play of 
“Julius Cesar” as follows : 


. Cassius, Act One, Scene Two. 

. ZEmilius Lepidus, Act Four, Scene One. 
. Strato, Act Five, Scene One. 

. Antony, Act Three, Scene One. 

. Romans, Act One, Scene One. 


WHOLE. 
CAESAR, Act Three, Scene One. 


ImpoRTANT Rutes.—I. No person may take more than one prize 
in each class in one year, but may be commended. 

II. Editor's decision final. No private correspondence possible, 

III. Every competition sent in, whether for a prize or not, must have 
name and address attached, and be distinctly written. All must be 
received by the 20th of the month, having ‘‘ Leisure Hour Prize Com- 
petitions” written outside the envelope. Answers appear here, and 
prize lists among the advertisements. 





